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Mrs. Tytte watches ’em early and late, 
While Thomas is laughing and kicking his legs. 
Tom-tit, tom-tit, 
Spit, spat, spit, 
Convenient wife, this Mrs. T., 
For a free an: easy fellow like me. 
Feedle, dee, dee. 


The eggs are chipped, and eight smal! tits 
(The number of eggs) creep cautiously thro’; 
Thomas, driven half out of his wits, 
Scratches his head to know what to do. 
Tom.tit, tom-tit, 
Spit, spat, spit, 
Trying thing this! singular fate! 
Unusual number, certai:ly—eight! 
| Feedle, dee, dee. 





| T. Tytte, Esq., in a little while, 
Gets not as careful about his clothes, 
| Seems quite depres-ed, hath a sickly smile, 
And singeti: mostly through his nose ; 

Tom-tit, tom-tit, 
Spit, spat, spit, 

Exactly where the young ones be, 

Nobody knows ‘cept wife and me. 


Feedle, dee, dee. 


Autumn comes—the titlets grow ; 
Thomas Tytte is a blockhead, dunce; 
To foreign parts he’s going to go, 
And, just as he -tarts, we ery all at once, 
Tom-tit, tom-tit, 
Spit, spat, spit, 
If your voice comes back and you're not shot, 
You come back with it, Tom—otherwise not. 
Feedle, dee, dee. 
—Cincinnati Gazette. 





“WHY ARE THERE NOT MORE?” 


The first criticism on Woman’s intellectual 
work is that it isnot good foranything. Then 
if you point to the different departments in 
which women have risen, step by step, to an 
equality with all but the picked men of his- 
tory ;—the men being picked (observe!) out of 
all history and the women picked out of the 
few years since they were admitted to com- 
pete;—a different reply becomes necessary. 
Cite Mrs. Lewes and Madame Dudevant in 





prose fiction; Rachel and Ristori in dramatic 
art; Elizabeth Barrett Browning in poetry; 
Maria Mitchell and Mary Somerville in mathe- 
matics;—then the answer is ‘Exceptional! 
Exzeptional! Why are there not more.” 

The late death of the last named on this list 
suggests the simple and natural answer. What 
reception, what aid had Mary Somerville, as 
herrare powers dawned? We all know the 
| eager interest with which remarkable mathe- 
| matical talent is received in the poorest boy ; 
| how his way is smoothed, his poverty relieved, 
| his ambition stimulated, his tastes fostered. 
| This woman was not born in poverty, for she 
| was the daughter of au English Admiral. Edu- 
| cation was not wanting in the fawily,since her 
brother, of whom the world has not otherwise 
heard, was taught geometry. Yet however 
poor or however ignorant her family had been, 
she could hardly have been left more untrained, 
or come to her mathemativs more accidental- 


AT FOUR O'CLOCK. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPUFFORD, 





Ah, happy day, refuse to go! 

Hang in the heavens forever so! 
Forever in mid-afternoon 

Ah, happy day of bappy June! 
Pour out thy sunshine on the hill, 
The piny wood with perfume fill, 
And breathe across the singing sea 
Land-scented breezes, that shall be 
Sweet as the gardens that they pass, 
Where children tumble in the grass! 





Ah, happy day, refuse to go! 

Hang in the heavens forever so! 

And long not for thy blushing rest 

In the soft bosom of the west, 

But bid gray evening get her back, 
With all the stars upon her track! 
Forget the dark, forget the dew, 

The mystery of the midnight blue, 

And only spread thy wide warm wings, I 
While Summer her enchantment flings! y: 

: She used to take her sewing into the room 


where her brother was being taught. Over- 
hearing his lessons in geometry, she became 
interested in the study, borrowed her brother’s 
books and kept up with him in secret. One 
day a question was put to him, and while he 
| was puzzling his brains over it, the answer 
| burst, in an almost involuntary way, from the 
| young girl’s lips. She expected to be censured, 
, but happened by good luck on a teacher 
| who possessed commonsense. He encouraged 
| her studies, till at last she went to Edin- 
| burgh to live, and hoped for a larger opportu- 
* wee Be Pay con® ’ | nity of instruction. 

. riety tere a ager, oan. | Yet the first advice given her in Edinburgh, 
Now on aniron-weed, now in th’ air, | was that she should conceal her studies. At 
Thomas Tytte is describing himself. | last, however, having reached the threshold of 
‘Tom-tit, tom-tit, Newton’s Principia, and being stopped by the 
Sy, ape, OM, Latin language, in which it is written, she ap- 

land wife, in this ’ere tree, = 

Live as jolly as ever you see. pealed privately to Professor Playfair to know 

Feedle, dee, dee. | ifa woman might, without impropriety, learn 

1. Tytte, Eaq., is drest in blue, | Latin. Here again she happened upon a man 

Like every other high-born tit, | of sense; he encouraged her in the study, say- 

With a yellow vest and choaker, too; | ing “Persevere in your study; it will be a 

You'll hear him crow, if you listen a bit. | source of happiness to you when all else fails, 
pnp | for itis the study of truth.” 

Manmnine this cunt and vested sninc, | She was thus twice fortunate in friends; she 

I’m rather a buck in the tom-tit line, was equally so in husbands; at least it is re- 

Feedle, dee, dee. corded of her first husband, a naval officer, 
that “her studies did not offeud him;’’ while 
her second husband, Dr. Somerville, entered 
heartily into her pursuits, and it is not record- 
| ed that either of her four children ever opposed 
them. Thus bya combination of favorable 
circumstances, Mary Somerville attained the 
scientific eminence to which her powers enti- 
tled her. Compare her career with a man’s, 
| and it is evident how much greater are the 
chances against an intellectual woman. 

And even in so triumphant an instance as 
that of which I speak, the early obstacles left 
a permanent disadvantage. “We shall never 
know certainly,”’ says Proctor, “though it may 
be that hereafter we shall be able to guess, 
what science lost through the all but utter 
neglect of the unusual powers of Mary Falr- 


Ah, happy day, refuse to go! 

Hang in the heavens forever so! 

Forever let thy tender mist 

Lie like dissolving amethyst 

Deep in the distant dales, and shed 

Thy mellow glory overhead ! 

Yet wilt thou wander—call the thrush, 

And have the winds and waters hush 

To hear his passion-broken tune, 

Ah, happy day of happy June! 
—Atlantic Monthly. 








THOMAS TYTTE. 


NOT BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 





The wife of Thomas, meek and brown, 
A simple creature, afeard of boys, 
Sits all day in a high-necked gown, 
Laying eggs without any noise ; 
Tom-tit, tom-tit, 
Spit, spat, spit, 
Lay on my dear, nobody’ll come 
I'm keeping watch in this old gum. 
Feedle, dee, dee. 


A very retiring female she, 
Abiding at home, as females do, 
Always blowing and bragging is he, 
A real man-bully as gver I knew. 
Tom-tit, tom-tit, 
Spit, spat, spit, 
I'm not the bird to run—that’s flat— 
I'm too good stuff, you know, for that. 
Feedle, dee, dee. 


Heigh-ho! look here! two, four, six, eight, 


accident, she was permitted to reach the pos!- 
tion she actually attained, but there is hardly 
a line of ber writings which does not, while 
showing what she was, suggest thoughts of 
what she might have been.” 

There is something very instructive in this 
career of Mrs. Somerville. Had she been born 
in America, her early obstacles would have 
been less. Yet even here, when we hear the 


lege presidents and professors speak of the in- 
tellect and ability of women; when we per- 
ceive how these sayings are merely the expo- 
nent of that vast body of lingering prejudice 
which still dreads and discourages in Woman 


and encourages in men; the wonder is in my 
mind, not that there are no more eminent wo- 
men, but that there are so many. 

T. W. 


EDUCATIONAL TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—Having traversed a 
good part of Germany, Austria and Switzer- 
land, since my last letter, [ send you a line 
from here. 

It would be useless to attempt a description 
of the thousands of fiue scenes, paintings, stat- 
uary and other works of art which are con- 
stantly exciting our admiration and wonder. 
The old ruins alone furnish thought for vol- 
umes, The cathedrals are a study for years. 
But I will allude briefly to the practical aspects 
of life here. 

The painful thing, in Germany, especially, is 
the contempt for’women. As other travelers 
observe, we, too, find them dragging heavy 
loads, sometimes harnessed in with dogs, while 
men either assist or direct thecarts. In high- 
er life they are also looked upon as inferiors, 
and all their movements restricted. 


frivolous and contemptuous way in which col- | 


the intellectual aspirations which it stimulates | 


expense would remedy tbis fearful nuisance. 

| Woman is cleaner in ber habits than man 
| and her influence shculd be universal. Even 
| at our elegant hotel, Schweizerhof a la chute 
du Rhin, a local nuisance near the front en- 





trance “smelled to heaven,’ and cried out | 


| against ‘man’s rule.” I would have covered 
| the house and premises with lime as a benevo- 
lent act, had I been allowed. 

These are not pleasant things to speak of» 
but I have waited long for true comfort in pub- 
| lie places, and believe every one should de- 
| mand it now. Waiters in black broadcloth, 
| who eagerly await a sixpence as a fee, and 
| oblige you to take your food at just such in- 
tervals, and in just such proportions; gilded 
cornices and carved bootjacks may be the mas- 
| culine idea of elegance; we want thorough 
| neatness and freedom of choice as to hours and 
articles for eating. 

Both cars and streets in Europe are far clean- 
er than at home. I have not been at all annoyed 
here with the bane of American existence, 
spitting. Whyis it? Smoking is universal; 
chewing not at all practiced. 

The place at which we are now stopping is 
a lovely resort for tourists. Beneath the win- 
dows of my room sleeps the placid‘ lake, and 
apparently within a stone's throw stretch the 
snowy Alps. To-morrow we go to Interlacken 
and then to the glaciers. 

We are assured by other travelers that Mr. 
Cook is conducting our party at half the ex- 
pense incurred by outsiders. Of this I have 
no doubt, and [ recommend all who travel to 
form a party of friends and give to him its con- 
duct. SHAWANEBEKE. 

Lucerne, ITotel du Cygne, July 28. 


soe 


DR. BELLOWS FOR CO-EDUCATION. 





As an illustration: While sitting inthe Hoff 
Gardens, in Munich, with an American lady | 
who had been some years abroad, I innocent- 
ly told my daughter to step into the café and 
order ices of some of the women in charge. 
With a look of consternation my friend inter- 
fered, saying: ; 

“It would be quite disgraceful for a young 
girl to step into a café alone, 
liable to insult.” 

I could bug ask if the men felt compliment- 
ed by being considered such monsters. But 
they do seem to like to be regarded as savage 
animals of which unprotected women are the 
prey. 

Alas! in what a barbarous Age we still live! 
Nor shall we make much advance until the 
womauly element finds a powerful and legiti- 
mate expression. Wherein our own country 
excels this, is just where women have made 
the change. 

The American gentleman is certainly the 
truest gentleman. ‘The greater respect he 
pays to Woman has a reflex influence in cuilti- 
vating himself. Every wrong defeats its own 
object, and when man seeks to lift himself at 
the expense of our sex, he falls far below it. 
Of what can American parents be thinking, in 
sending their sons into the demoralizing at- 
mosphere of Heidleburg, for instance, and in 
marrying their daughters to the wretchedly 
immoral Europeans, who have nothing but a 
title to recommend them ? 

What is considered a very small fortune in 
our country is here called a “good dot,’’ and 
sufficient to secure a nobleman. 

We find all the women of this country, in 
the middle and lower classes, more eflicient 
although less beautiful than with us. As 
land-ladies, merchants, sextons, street-sweep- 


they take precedence of men. Now consider 
that, beside such burdens, they have the ex- 
hausting office of maturnity to fill, and you 
may read a lesson of man’s selfishness. Let 
us change the disagreeable subject. 
Among the attractions of our journey is the 
charming weather. 
uncomfortably warm. Mr. Cook’s unwearied 
care for our comfort has secured us the best 
rooms of the best hotels, the most luxurious 
cars and boats, and the finest tables. 

But everywhere there is great disregard of 
hygiene among the people. 


alum used in bleaching the poor flour, consti- 
tutes the general breakfast. 
added meat, eggs, ete. Then a late dinner, 
consisting of about ten courses. I have asked 
in vain, both on the steamer and at all the ho- 
tels, for graham bread or for corn meal cakes. 
Both tables and buildings are far more orna- 
mented than with us. But how strange it is 
that with all the gilding and unnecessary ex- 
penditures, both here and at home, the one 
thing needful for health and comfort is every 
where neglected. I mean perfect cleanliness, 
pure air in all departments. On the elegant 
steamer, Victoria, with its superb decorations, 
there were still thgse sickening closets and 








Round and white—remarkable eggs !— fax’s mind. We may rejoice that, through an 


poisoned air. A little care, a small additional 


They would be | 


ers, harvesters, wheelbarrow hands, etc., ete., | 


Scarcely a day has been | 


Strong coffee with | 
fresh white rolls, in which you may taste the | 


For our party are | 


“Education like religion will never be sound 


| 80 long as itis built on any sexual distinction. .. | 


We educate boys and girls in Sunday-schools, 
|} and men and women together in churches. 
| Why not in colleges?” 

Henry W. BELtLows, D. D. 
— Editorial in Liberal Christian. 


ONE CODE OF MORALS. 


It is a good sign of the times that one oc- 
casionally hears a woman say, “ilow strange 
itis that men will not see that there can be 
| but one code of murals, and that one, for both 

men and women.’ 
| [Tam always glad to hear it, but I always 
feel like answering: 

“Yes, but it is more strange that women do 
| not make men see it.” 

This { believe, is one of the things which 
| Woman must do if it is done at all. It may 
| seem unfair to lay the blame of this false 
| opinion regarding the morality of men and 


| women, at Woman’s door; I will not say that | 


| she was the original cause, but she certainly 
| allows the evil to remain when it is in her 
| power to remove it. 

So long as women receive, without demur, 
| as lovers and husbands, men whom they know 


| to be of loose morals, or, rather of no morals ; 


| so long as they overlook sins in a man which 
| they would condemn in a woman; so long as 
they laugh at a young man’s “indiscretions” 
_ or carelessly remark, “You can’t expect men 


| tosee these things as women do, they are | 
| 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Kate Field will scale the Pyrenees. 

Miss Braddon, the novelist, is writing a play. 

The Prineess Metternich is happy in the 
possession of lace valued at 300,000 francs. 

Miss Effie H. Ober is the corresponding sec- 
retary of the American Literary Bureau of 
Boston. 

Mrs. D’ Aucumbel, of Kalamazoo, Mich.. gave 
800 volumes to the Jackson Penitentiary on 
the 4th of July. ' 

In Switzerland, it is stated, 20,000 girls gain 
a livelihood by making watches; or, in other 
words, live on tick. 


Miss Alcott has been summoned home from 
her vacation by the seaside, on account of the 
serious illness of her mother. 


Mrs. Doty, a dressmaker in Covoperstown, 
frequently earns thirty dollars per week with 
her needle, besides doing her own housework. 

“Howard Glyndon”( Miss Laura C. Redden), 
the deaf and dumb writer, is at Whipple's 
school, at Ledyard, learning the process of lip 
reading. 

The wife of Don Carlos bas joined her hus- 
band, and will share his fortunes in the field. 
The Carlist troops are wildly enthusiastic over 
the event. 

Kate Stoddard has executed a quit claim 
deed, freeing all the property of the late Charles 
Goodrich from any claims that might be urged 
in her behalf. 


Miss Florence C. Perkins, of Cooperstown, a 
girl of eighteen, has accomplished three years 
| work in two years, at Vassar College, and has 
| been promoted accordingly. 

Miss Carpenter, the Euglish philanthropist, 
| has been the guest of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
| at her country resi/lence, “Oak Gleu,” about 
five miles northeast of Newport. 

And now appears Mrs. Lucy Hamilton 
| Hooper, and claims to the effect that Wiikie 
| Collins ‘‘adapted” the plot of one of her stories 

(published in Lippincott’s, in 1870), in his 
“New Magdalen.” 
| The oldest daughter of Maurice Strakosch 
| is about to marry M. Bouridillon, a lawyer of 
| Paris. If she is as handsome as her mother 
| (Amelia Pratt), M. Bourdillon will have a 
beauty for his wife. 








Mrs. Elizabeth Walker is the name of the fe- 
male “walkist’’ who proposes to do one thiuou- 
sand miles in one thousand hours in San Fran- 
cisco. She says it is no feat, “simply the pow- 


| er of the mind over the pbysical structure.”’ 


| The lady boarders at the Cooper House, in 
Cooperstown, have just raised three hundred 
| dollars for the village hospital, by giving a the- 
atrical entertainment. Nearly all are ladies 
from New York, who are spending the Sum- 
mer in classic Cooperstown. 

Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke’s new book, “The 
Trust and the Remittance: two Love Stories 
in Metred Prose,’’ has the following peculiar 
dedication: ‘To the Lover-Husband of eighty- 
five these love stories are dedicated by the 
Lover- Wife of sixty-seven.” 


One of the sewing girls employed in making 
the Graphic balloon is Miss McQuade, of Phil- 
adelphia, who is entirely blind. She does her 
work as neatly and quickly as her more fortu- 


| different, you know ;” and worse, than all, so | nate companions, guiding the long seams and 


long as wives say with a satisfied air, “my: 
husband is no worse than other men,” just so 
| long will men live on in the old way, cling to 
| the old opinion and remain on the old level. 
| Alas, how low that level is! 
If women would demand that men should 
| live as pure lives as men demand of women, 
| then would begin the redemption of the 
world. This I fully believe. But I have little | 
hope of any improvement in morals until wo- 
; men arouse themselves and take a decided | 
stand against immorality, until they refuse, | 
ay, refuse, [ know what [ am saying, to mar- | 
| ry men who do not live strictly pure lives, who | 
cannot reach to them as clean a hand as they | 
expect to receive. | 

Young women must no longer excuse sins 
under the name of ‘‘wild oats” which young 
men must of necessity sow; they must no 
longer draw aside their skirts from the wo- 
| man who offends, while they reach out a 
hand to the male offender. Mothers of disso- | 
| lute sons must no longer sigh, “Oh, if he | 
would only fall in love and marry some good 
-girl, he might reform.” They must rise above 
such cruel selfishness; selfishness of the 
| worst type. Is this for what our daughters 
|are made? Have they no higher mission | 
than to sacrifice their whole future that a 
man may, peradventure, leave his evil ways 
for a little while? 

Away with such blasphemy. Women, arise 
and assert your right to demand as clean a 
heart and hand at the altar, as you yourselves 








avoiding mistakes by her careful finger tips. 

Amanda Smith, the colored woman who 
has been preaching at the Round Lake camp- 
meeting, is described as a tall, noble-looking 
colored woman, with white, superb teeth, and 
great, clear black eyes—a figure that arrests 
one without knowing who she is, in that 
strangest costume for her race, the Quaker 
bonnet and dress. 

Mrs. Leonowens “rises to explain’’ with ref- 
erence to the recently published letter of the 
King of Siam’s private secretary, accusing her 
of all sorts of inaccuracies in her work on 
Siam. She says it is only what she expected, 
and that any one who doubts the truth of her 
statements had better try Siam as a place of 
residence for a few years. 

Mrs. Lotta Warner, the wife of a circus 
clown, who committed suicide at Sierra City, 
Cal., a short time ago, told a sad story of her 
unhappy married life, the moral of which is 
that girls of sixteen, who run away with and 
marry spangled circus men, must expect to be 


able existence by taking poison at twenty- 
eight. 

Miss Mary Campbell, of Avondale, O., during 
a stay of three mount lus at Pittsburg, last Spring, 
used togo to the country jail every Sabbath 
afternoon, and direct the musical exercises. 
She is a fine singer, and the prisoners were so 
much delighted that they have given her a sil- 
ver goblet, inscribed, “Presented by those un- 
fortunates whose sufferings she has alleviated 


. 
| beaten by drunken husbands and end a miser- 
| 





are expected to carry thither, and accept 
nothing less. 8. M. P. 





by her inspiring songs and unselfish kindness,’’ 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND MARRIAGE. 


| in sympathy with the theory entertained by 
| the editor of the Gazette (self-styled the male | 


| beast,) Mrs. Woodhull, and others, that “the 


A few weeks ago we published a remarkable | only way for women to be free is to abolish 
editorial of the Cincinnati Gazette, in which the | marriage.” 


‘subjection of wives was declared to be the law | th 


These people have observed more and 
ought deeper than the majority of people, 


of Nature and the essence of marriage, and | pyr not deep enough. Those who have thought 
still deeper have seen that itis not marriage | 
| which degrades women, bat unjust laws, un 


therefore that Woman Suffrage would put an 
end to marriage and destroy the very existence 
of the human race, 

Mrs. Margaret V. Longley, wife of Elias 
Longley of the Cincinnati Times and Chronicle, 
a woman of rare talent and virtue, of social po- 


justly enacted and enforced by the male ele- 


| ment of mankind, which has usurped the right 


| 


sition and highly esteemed, replied as follows: | 


To the Editor of the Cincinnati Gazette : 

During the early part of the Woman’s Rights 
agitation almost the first objection offered by 
its opponents was the mental inferiority of 
Woman. It was said she had not the breadth and 
depth of mind necessary to comprehend great 
political questions. But, notwithstanding the 
adverse influences which exist, women have 
proven themselves capable of understanding 
and discussing them. Lucretia Mott, Lucy 
Stone, Mrs. Stanton, and Miss Anthony are as 
capable of understanding the priciples of politi- 
cal equality and self-government upon which 
our Government is established, the question of 
slavery, the late political issues, and even the 
difficult questions of free trade and finance, as 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, or 
Geo. W. Curtis, and of late the argument of 
Woman’s mental inferiority is seldom offered by 
intelligent, observing men. Other arguments, 
as they have been presented from time to time, 
have been refuted by the friends of Woman 
Suffrage, until now it is conceced by leading 
politicians and newspaper editors that “From 
an abstract legal point, nothing can be object- 
edto the bare justice of theirdemand; that 
all mankind are equal before the law, and equal 
rights is the foundation of republican freedom ;” 
that “‘Women have the arguments all on their 
side,”’ ete., ete. 

But it seems men would rather abandon the 
great principle of political equality which our 
forefathers so bravely fought to establish than 
permit women to enjoy equal rights with them- 
selves. They have abandoned argument, so 
far as women’s rights as citizens are concerned, 
and endeavor to effect, by false assertions and 
sophistical reasonings, which appeal to the 
prejudices and virtuous sentiments of those 
who have not given the subject much thought, 
that which they could not effect by logical and 
constitutional arguments. And now the cry 
goes forth, that ‘Woman Suffrage will inter- 
fere with the marriage relation.” 

Let us see in what way Woman Suffrage will 
interfere with the marriage relation, Is mar- 
riage incompatible with the equal individual 
freedom of the parties married? Does marriage 
mean ownership for one and subjection for the 
other ? 

*Marriage,” is the act of marrying or uniting 
a man and woman for life as husband and wife ; 
the state of legal union between man and wom- 


According to this definition, the act of mar- 
riage does not give one of the parties to it su- 
remacy over the other, but simply unites them 
egally. These parties are called husband and 
wife. Now let us see if these words mean su 
perior and subordinate. 

“Husband, a married man, correlative to 
wife.” As “correlative” is defined to mean 
‘‘having a reciprocal relation to,” it is evident 
the word ‘“‘husband”’ does not imply a superior, 
or one having authority, but an equal—one sus- 
taining a reciprocal relation to the wife. 

“Wife. a man’s lawful consort; a married 
woman.” “A consort is one having the same 
lot with another; a companion ; a partner.” 

These are the definitions of the words ‘‘mar- 
riage,” “husband,” and “wife ;” and we are 
satisfied with them. They give no indication 
that in becoming a wife a woman sacrifices 
any more of her rights as an individual than a 
man does in becoming a husband. By marriage, 
as here described, each party is bound not to 
take another partner during the lifetime of the 
one to whom he or she is married. There is 
no giving up of all freedom on the part of one, 
and the assumption of superiority and owner- 
ship by the other; but it is a mutual, inter- 
changeable, reciprocal relation, each ‘‘partner 
having the same lot with the other.” This is 
marriage as it should be; and we do pot com- 
plain of it, or see any need for a change in this 
relation when women vote. But we do com- 
plain of the laws which make the “state 
of the wife a state of subjection ;” which make 
not only the relation of husband and wife, but 
the relation of man and woman, the relation 
of governor and governed. Through the great 
law of human development, the time has come 
when women can not be contented in this state 
of subjection; they rebel againt this arbitrary 
restraint. Many who never thought of Wom- 
an Suffrage, or supposed that Woman’s position 
would ever be any better than it now is, feel 
dissatisfied, and consider it a great misfortune 
to be born a woman. But believing this infe- 
rior, subject position to be the inevitable lot of 
Woman, they endure it as Lest they can. Oth- 
ers become restive and rebellious, and, if mar- 
ried, divorce isthe result. Then ayain, there 
are those who have thought deeper? and believ- 
ing that God is all wisdom and goodness, 
can not believe that he would have created 
Woman with a desire for independence if he had 
intended that she should always be dependent ; 
or that he would have endowed her with indi- 
vidual characteristics, which he had decreed 
she should never be free to exercise, and aspira- 
tions which were never to be realized. They 
have observed the different characteristics pos- 
sessed by women and men, and have concluded 
that this difference was not accidental, but the 
result of a wise purpose; and that in order the 
world shall have the advantage of both the 
male and female influence, each sex should be 
left free from arbitrary restraint. They have 
thought of the important position assigned 
Woman, as the mother of the race, by the Cre- 
ator, and have contrasted this position with the 
humiliating position in which she is kept by 
man—a position which, as our law books say, 
“is a disgrace to a civilized nation.” 

They reflect on these things, and some of 
them, overlooking the fact that the position of 
single women is theoretically that of subjects, 
and but little better, in fact, than that of mar- 
ried women, they erroneously conclude that a 
state of marriage is for women neccessarily a 
state of bondage ; that the wife must necessa- 
rily be completely subject to the control of her 
husband. And believing properly enough that 
all wrong could and should he righted with a 
courage which is commendable and worthy of 


to judge and act for both males and females. 


| They understand that the enfranchisement of 


Woman will interfere with the present relation 


| dren, but he is in most cases physically ; tion would be necessary. But past experience 


| him? 


| partnership. Tbat contents her for the nature | 


of husband and wife, that relation now being | 
the relation of ruler and ruled, but that it will | 
| interfere in a way that will bring peace and 

| harmony where dissatisfaction and separation | 


now exist. 
sitating the abolition of marriage, the tenden- 


They believe that instead of neces- | 
| aud equality of a business partnership intro- 


cy of Woman Suffrage will be to put an end to | 


the increasing demand for easy divorce laws. 


The civil and legal part of marriage is the | 


business part of that relation. It is regulated 
and controlled by law, and until :he law recog 


nizes the equal property and political rights of | nership, there will be no more need of divorce 


the parties united in marriage, there will be 
frequent and serious trouble between them— 
oppression and outrage on the one part, and 
suffering and complaint on the other. 


nership were applied to the business relation 


which exists between married couples would | 
disappear. But suppose the law should dis 


criminate between male partners in business, | divided themselves from the goats call her 
| doctrine by naughty names. 


giving rights and privileges to the man who 
first proposed the enterprise, or the one having | 
the greatest amount of capital, or to the one 
having the greatest physical strength; deny- | 
ing to the junior or weaker member any di- | 
recting voice in the affairs of the partnership, | 
and an unfair distribution of the proceeds of | 
the concern; would there be as much harmony 
in the business relations of men as there is? 
The dissolution of partnerships would be more 
frequent than they now are. It is only be- 
cause men recognize each other's rights, and 
provide for their exercise in their partnerships, | 
that they are as endirable as they are. And 
let justice and equal rights be established be- | 
tween Man and Woman, and marriage, instead | 
of being abolished or suffering abasement, will 
become more dignified, pure, and elevating to | 
both sexes. 

Men have talked of political issues to wo- | 
men ; they have asked women’s sympathy and | 
aid during grea‘ political trials, and invited 
them to participate in their 4th of July cele- 
brations. Of course women could not co-op- 
erate with men in time of political trouble 
without becoming interested in political affairs. 
They could not attend 4th of July celebrations 
and hear the, liberal equitable doctrine of po- 
litical equality explained and extolled year | 
after year without imbibing the same love for 
liberty and desire for self-government as is 
possessed by men, The result is they can 
never more be satisfied and submissive sub- 
jects. Reflecting people can not fail to see | 
this. They can not fail to see that the need 
for easy divorce laws must, from the very na- | 
ture of the case, continue to increase until | 
marriage is made an equal partnership ; until | 
the laws recognize the wife to be, as the word 
wife indicates, an equal partner ; a companion ; 
aconsort. The only way to puta quietus to 
this outcry against marriage is to enfranchise 
Woman. 
frage interfere with the marriage relation. 

M. VY. L. 





The Gazette publishes Mrs. Longley’s reply, | he recognizes in his wife the same rights and 
| personal independence which he values for 


and comments upon it as follows : 


| * 
Our fair correspondent has a misconception. | himself. 


The editor of the Gazette 
theory of marriage. He has simply stated that 
marriage is still essentially a state of subjec- 
tion of the wife, whereas freedom is requisite 
to the suffrage, and he has asked the Woman 
Suffragists to state what changes they require 
in the marriage relation to make the wife free. 
Our late fellow laborer, Mrs. H. M. T, Cutler, 
M. D., flew off tiie handle at this, and deluged 
us with soft-poetry and softer prose about the 
complete oneness of the two in marriage; how 
their digestive organs were identical; how 
they had “one two-celled heart’ and grew into 
one pure and perfect animal” (beast), and so 
ov, accusing us of wanting to break up this 
animality. But she has come round again, 
and has declared just what we said—that mar- 
riage is a state of subjection to the wife, and 
that, for cases where this Siamese twin animal 
juncture does not exist, she does want the bal- 
lot in order to change the laws of marriage. We 
know not why the Woman Suftragists should 
be so cantankerous because we remarked this 
fact of the present state of subjection of the 
wife, when we only ask them to state the 
changes they want to make, and have declared 
that no consequences should stop a just cause, 

Our tair contributor refutes the “cry” that the 
Woman Suffragists mean to change marriage, 
by affirming that they are quite content with 
the dictionary definition of marriage. This is 
important; for she then goes on to show that 
they are not content with the legal state of 
marriage, and that they mean to change it. 
So we thought, and we only asked them to 
state how they would change it so as to make 
the wife free. Why should they fling out so 
spitefully at the question? Our fair contribu- 
tor says wives are discontented and rebellious 
under their inferivr, subject position ; that 
some of them wish they had never been born ; 
that they would doubt the goodness of God if 
they believed he so intended them; that 
through the great law of human development 
the tme has come when they are not going to 
stand it, and so on. And she says some have 
thought the only way to make Woman free is 
to abolish marriage. 
Woohull and the editor of the Gazette. But 
others who, she says, have thought deeper be- 
lieve that by means of the ballot woman can 
repeal all laws that place her in bondage, and 
can be free in marriage. 

Thus she divides the goats and the sheep. 
If 4 woman did not scandalize a little, how 
could she argue? In point of fact, we have 
only stated what marriage is, and have asked 
the discontented how they would fix it. But 
is M. V. L.’s prescription essentially different 
from the Woodjiull’s ? How can she be free of 
aman and married to him? She is either 
bound to him, or she is not. In most cases he 
is the earner of the support, while she is occu- 
pied and disabled by housekeeping and child 
bearing. He has not only in his control the 





a better cause, they frankly avow themselves 


has advanced no | 


: 0 ‘ | man will introduce mutual affection in place 
The institution of marriage is a species of | of tyranny aud subjection and all its discon- 
partnership, and if the laws of ordinary part- | tents, save in cases where a mistake is realized 


of husband and wife, much of the inharmony | be rectified. She argues thas it will substitite 


} we see no difference between her doctrine, as 


| much a wife as ever, and probably a much 
In this sense only will Woman suf- | better, wiser and happier wife than ever be- 
fore. 





Of these she classes | 





| 


| equality and becomes a voter, she will be as 


stronger. Can she be free of him and bound to | 
Our contributor is now brushing away | 
the bosh about “one two-celled heart,” and the | 
two making “one perfect animal” or beast, and 
is coming to the business of a contest between 
those whom she describes as rebellious subjects | 
and tyrannical masters. 

She has used a fit simile—tbat of a business 


of marriage. And the freedom she wants for 

the wife is the freedom a business partner has. 
And whatis that? The freedom to dissolve 
the partnership ata certain limitation or at 
will. What freedom would a partner in busi- 
ness bave if he were bound a partner for life, 
and his children, too, to auother who was the 
stronger, had the larger part of the capital and 
the control of all the income of the concern ? 
Our contributor says that the perfect freedom 


duced into the marriage partnership will cure 
all diseords, and will stop the growing de- 
mands for easy divorce laws. We should 
think it would the latter. If marriage were 
reduced to the conditions of a business part- 


laws than of laws to dissolve partnerships. 
Likewise the Woodhull says that entire free- 
dom in the woman in her partnership with 


in the conjunction, and it will permit this to 


mutual fidelity for much looseness that now 
exists. But the Woman Suffragists who have 


Our fair con- 
tributor wants to tax us with the stigma. But 


she expounds it, and the Woodhull’s as she 
expounds it. Both declare that Woman must 
be wholly free in her conjunction with man. 
Both represent it as like a business partner- 
ship. Both agree that as you remove the 
bondage of marriage you will increase its affec- 
tion. Both have the same faith in the princi- 
ple that love will be higher and more faithful 
when it is made free. We see no difference 
save that one faction boldly declares what is 
requisite to that freedom, which is the essen- 
tial quality of the suffrage, and the other fac- 
tion tries to keep it back, and covers it with 
generalities, and calls the other disreputable 
names. 

But for our part we are trying only to find 
out what the discontented want, and we have 
deciared our acceptance of the principle of 
Anacharsis Cloots and Thomas Jefferson, that 
democratic liberty would be cheaply purchased 
at the cost of tte extinction of the human 
race. 


The Gazette confounds the essential fact 
of marriage, i. e., a permanent relation of the 
sexes, with the accidental legal provisions 
which now give an unjust supremacy to the 
husband. These provisions vary in the differ- 
ent States and in the same State at different 
periods, the fact of marriage remaining all the 
time unchanged. The wife is now far less 
completely under marital subjection than for- 
merly, yet she remains no less a wife. When 
she is placed by law upon a footing of absolute 


So, the husband will be no less a hus- 
band, and probably a much happier one, when 


H. B. B. 
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SHALL WOMEN BE DENTISTS? 


Epirors JoURNAL:—I have noticed from 
time to time instances given in the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL Of women having entered or sought 
to enter the dental ranks, and always, so far’ 
as [now remember, with varying degrees of 
success. I think it is quite certain, as a whole, 
that the dental colleges of the United States 
do refuse to accept women on the same status 
as men. 

Butit would be an error to assume that 
there are no schools in Massachusetts where 
the female aspirant for dental honors can be 
properly educated for the onerous and diffi- 
cult duties of the dental profession. So far 
as I am informed the doors of the Boston 
Dental College have always been open to wo- 
men. A few have availed themselves of its | 
advantages, though none I think, have yet 
graduated. The feasibility of the plan is 
another question. 

It would be impossible for any woman to be 
a worse dentist than some men, now in the 
profession. This I judge by a twenty years’ 
practice, yet in the case of unmarried women 
I see no reason why, with equal advantages, 
they should not stand before the public as 
skillful and well qualified as men. It has 
been acommon thing for years to employ fe- 
males as assistants in dental offices. So far 
as my observation goes they have proved 
themselves as aptand skillful as their supposed 
superiors so far as they have had oppur- 
tunities. In extracting teeth, being less mus- 
cular than man, a woman might prove defi- 
cient. But thisis of littke moment to the ad- 
vanced dentist, to whom extracting teeth is | 
nearly always a dernier resort. 

So far as regards fabricating artificial sub- | 
stitutes, I think women will eventually prove | 
superior to men. Of course, in any art or | 
profession, common ability is the rule, and | 
genius the exception. In the making of a 
set of teeth two-thirds of the skill called for | 
is taste, i. e., adaptibility of means to ends, | 








Now that apy woman skillful enough to con- | 
struct a bonnet of tbe present style, should not | 
be able with proper instructions to produce a | 
set of teeth, is absurd. 

In filling teeth, the highest degree of skill | 


means of the subsistence of her and her chil- | with long continued and persistent applica- | 


leads me to believe that the average woman 
is equal to it. For an intuitive perception of 
the right and proper thing to do, in nearly all 
circumstances, Woman excels man, and the 
ever varying character and combination of 
circumstances in filling teeth calls largely for 
this quality. 

Whether the argument of the late Mr. 
Greeley, that marriage, being the natural end 
and aim of all women, disqualifies them for 
attainments otherwise possible—while to man 
marriage is but an incident in life, is true or 


| not, people must decide for themselves. 


Should women commence therpractice of 
dentistry to any extent it will be quite certain 
to benefit the human race, for many now 
almost persuaded, will be altogether convinced 
that words are never so fitly spoken as when 
enunciated by clean mouths well cared for. 
Equity demands that the doors of all colleges 
giving instruction in the art and science of 
dentistry should alike be open to both sexes, 
Let us hope that the bigoted conservatism of 
Harvard, the unmanly stand it has so re- 
cently taken, savoring apparently too much 
of fear lest her sons should be outstripped in 
the race for educational advantages by the 
daughters of New England, may be speedily 
abrogated. Yours truly, 

Lorin@ N. PUFrER. 

North Bridgewater, Mass. 
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WOMAN'S GLORY. 


The London Echo, after criticizing the use of 
false hair and excessive adornment by women, 
concludes in the following very sensible man- 


ner: 

Two questions occur. Do men really like 
women better when their heads are surround- 
ed by these piles of meretricious mendacity ? 
Is it true, that if a woman go to au evening 
party simply dressed, with her own hair, she 
is left to sit by the wall, or find her way to the 
supper room as best she may; while, if she as- 
sume the fashionable make up, she ,is sur- 
rounded with attention? And, secondly, if 
this be really true, are women inevitably 
doomed to be for ever so weak as to care ex- 
ceedingly for attentions afforded by such 
brainless men, and given, after all, not to 
themselves, but rather unconsciously to the 
dead women whose hair they have stolen? It 
appears to be the opinion that there are about 
the world, and especially about ball-rooms aud 
evening parties, a considerable number of 
young gudgeons who may be caught by any 
bit of scarlet or glittering tinsel, hung before 
their eyes. Conspicuousness, not real beauty, 
is what attracts these silly fish, aud where one 
is drawn a dozen follow in his wake, It is as- 
serted that the plainest, meanest-looking wo- 
man in the world—the woman who, when 
seen in dishabille, is absolutely ugly, may, if 
she pleases, paint, plaster, bedaub and acorn 
herself, and give herself the airs which these 
golden youths can no more resist than a baby 
can turn from acoral and bells, or a kitten 
from a peacock’s feather. Of course the wo- 
man who by such methods has suceeeded in 
obtaining the much coveted attention, and 
subsequently, as often follows, the supposed 
summum bonum of female ambition, the offer 
of acompetant marriage, may imagine that 
she has toiled to very good purpose. But is 
it reallyso? Has she much to congratulate 
herself upon in having secured for a husband a 
man capable of being so attracted? Is he, 
such as he is, likely to continue attached to 
her when the glamour of the paste and pow- 
der and the golden hair has a little worh off 
in the intimacy of conjugal life? There is a 
story half ludicrous, half pathetic, of a blind 
gentleman who was told by his friends that a 
lady of his acquaintance was a beautiful wo- 
man. Such a complexion, such features, such 
eyes—above all, such glorioug hair! ‘The 
blind man’s imagination was roused to pas- 


sion. He sued and won the supposed lovely 


dame, and all too late found that the sweet 
illusion of a lifetime was gone. His wife 
proved to be nearly bald—her magnificent 
hair was only a sham—and probably every- 
thing else he had believed in about her beauty 
was equally false. Connubial confidence and 
pride were at an end forever. Very much 
such a discovery, we suspect, breaks on many 
scores of poor silly young fellows, whose eyes 
though not actually blinded befure marriage, 
are dazzled by admiration of fictitious charms, 
and who marry in haste and repent at leisure. 


| But it may truly be said of the extravagant 


hair worn by many women that it makesa 
shameless defiance of Nature, and hardly 
offers pretence to be other than the artificial 
monstrosity it is. They may be sure that if 
lovers adore false hair, pompadours, plaits, 
curls, floroline, balm, and all the rest of it— 


husbands usually get extremely tired of the | 


effect produced by such means, even if they do 
not demur vociferously to paying for them. 

It is “past praying for’’ that all young men 
and women should grow wise, or grey heads 
grow generally on green shoulders; but it is 
devoutly to be hoped that, as time goes on, 
the number of the frivolous, male and female, 
will perceptibly diminish in the world. Of 
course, there is much to be said. Young wo- 
men are taught to live too exclusively for ad- 
mniration, as the road to marriage, and thought- 
less young men admire the women who show 
by their dress, manners, and conversatiqn that 
they seek admiration. If women lived for 
nobler, holier, more self-reverent ends, and if 
men had the sense to love only what was really 








| 


} 


lovely and loveable, the whole face of society | 


would be altered to-morrow. After all, the 
charming old Edgeworthian story of the little 
girl who was always punished by being obliged 
to wear an inordinately bedizened cap, was 
not avery bad hint forimproved female educa- 
tion. Let little girls associate—not reward 
and admiration—but the idea of bad and val- 
gar taste, and the disapproval of all sensible 
people, with exaggerated finery and fictitious 


| ornaments, and they will scarcely covet, as 


often as some do, now a little later, to beplas- 
ter their cheeks with the cosmetics of Madame 
Rachel, or to ‘cover their heads with pyramids 
of hair, costing from £8 to £80, cut off the 
scalps of poor creatures who have died, no 
one knows when or how, or of what miserable 
disease. 








LAIRD’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 
This delightful and harmless toilet prep- 
aration is undoubtedly the best in the world 
for preserving the Skin and Beautifying the 
Complexion. It will remove Tan, Freckles, 


and all discolorations from the skin, leaving 
it beautifully white, soft, smooth and clear, 


Over One Million Ladies 


have used it,and in every instance it has 
given entire satisfaction. Dr. Louis A. 
Sayre, after carefully examing the analysis 
made by the Chemist of the Board of 
Health of New York City, pronounced the 
‘* Bloom of Youth” a harmless prepa- 
ration, entirely free from any ingredient 
injurious to the Health or Skin. 


Beware of Counterfeits,. 

See that the United Siates Revenue 
Stamp is printed on the front label and the 
name of G. W. Laird is stamped in the 
glasson the back of each bottie—no other 
isgenuine. Sold by all Druggists and 
Fancy Coods dealers. 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


PERFUMERY 


We import from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the 
choicest perfumes in bulk, and sell them at so much 
an ounce, thus saving the expense of fancy labels and 
bottles, which are costly, and always finally paid for 
by consumers ; so they who are unacquainted with the 
names may choose between the different kinds, and 
know exactly what they are buying. This privilege 
will be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors. 
Call and examine, or send for List of ‘Perfumes and 
Prices. 

An ounce of perfume is the quantity contained in 
one of Lubin’s $1.00 bottles. 

An ounce of any perfume sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents, 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 
40 BROMFIELD STREET, 
June2l sly BOSTON, MASS. 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 
LONDON. 
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It discusses the social questions that affect the sta- 
tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 
er its own.—Spectator. . 

The lady’s name on the title-page is a responsible 
pe pee of good and true performance, and of the 

est of company.—Daily News. 

Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she is now reaping 
a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 
eration, and her power of livigg down misrepresen- 
tation.—//lustrated Midland News. 


Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 
ty.— Queen. 

Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her 
aimee ay and has brought a rare energy and tact to 

ear on the cause she has taken up.—BSrighton Ob- 
server. 


The Victoria thoroughly sustains its choracter as 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 
Yarmouth Independent. 


The Victoria Magazine is brought out under the 
auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a long 
list of illustrious subscribers, headed by the names of 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the 
Crown Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hon- 
ored name the magazine bears, has given her special 
sanction to Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The first 
number appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 

0etic tribute to the private and public worth of the 
Gon The Observer. 


It is worthy of a place in every household.— West- 
ern Flying Post. 

ESTABLISHED 1863. 
Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess 
Street, Hanover Square, London, 

Posted direct for $5.00, yearly subscription, 

April 26 


A. A. WALKER, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


—AND— 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Fiower Making, 
. Decatcomania 


Frenchand English Note Paper and Envelopes, Ini- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &c. 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 37, 39, & 41 
West 26th street. Plegsant rooms, excellent table 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho- 
tels. 

Address for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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“GRACE GREENWOOD” ON WOMAN SUF- 
’ FRAG 


When I said that in the dull languor of our 
Summer collapse we felt none of your fierce 
Northern excitements, I should have excepted 
the Anthony suffrage case. That touched us 
nearly if not deeply. The ark of the holy po- 
litical covenant resting here—the sacred mules 
that draw it being stabled in the Capitol for 
half a year at a time—the woman who has 
laid unsdnctified hands upon it is naturally re- 
garded with peculiar horror. I did not take | 
exception to the 7'imes’ article of June 19th on | 
this case. It was mild and courteous in tone, 
and the view taken of the Fourteenth Amend- | 
ment plea seems to me the only sound one. I | 
certainly do not want to get into your political 
preserves by any quibble or dodge. I want my | 
right there freely granted and guaranteed, and | 
will be politely treated when I come, or I won’t 
stay. The promised land of justice and equal- | 
ity is not to be reached by a short cut. 





I fear | 
we have a large part of the forty years of strug- 
gle and zigzagging before us yet. I am prett 
sure that our Moses has notappeared. I thin 
he will be a woman. Often the way seems 


much from is going by the board—the Civil 
Service Board—I am particularly and pro- 
foundly sorry for the sake of the women in the 
departments. Whatever the defects of the 
system in its details, it has proved a good thing 
for them—perhaps too good to be allowed to 
continue. It is the only means by which wo- 
men of the highest worth and capacity could 
hope to attain to good clerical positions. It is 
the only practical concession by government 
to the brave demand of Mr. Curtis for “fair 
play for women.” But whether as a practical 


working’system it triumphs by its innate right | 


and justice, or is overthrown by the selfishness 


| of politicians and the greed of power, I hold 


that it has demonstrated the capacity of wo- 
men to attain to and fill very responsible places, 
to be first-class servants of the govern- 
ment, which is honored by their honest and 
faithful service. The experiment proves that 
if unjust hindrances of custom and prejudice 
be removed they may develop extensive abili- 
ties undreamed of, even by themselves. Were 
other barriers that keep them out of the placid 
paradise of politics thrown down, it is possible 


| they might display some genius for adminis- 


tration and legislation—who knows? I hope 





dark, as well as long, when I see so much fool- | [ am not given to boasting, but I venture to 
ing with the great question of Woman’s claim | gay that, given the franchise—given a million 
to equal educational advantages with men; to | or two of dollars—troops of political friends, of 
just remuneration for good work, especially in | the sort whose devotion is not measured by 
teaching; and fair credit for her share in the | scruples, but by drams—given, above all, a 


stinate resistance they could offer. 
sorry to have to note that the male artists of 


tors. Meritorious pictures have been rejected, 
year after year, for no other apparent reason 
than that women painted them. ‘Last year, 
| and this,” writes Mr. Conway, “several female 
artists, whose works had been so rejected, 
sent their contributions under feigned t.ascu- 
| line names, and, in nearly every case, the pic- 
| tures so sent were accepted, applauded, and 
| well hung for the admiration of the public! 
A lady at Richmond borrowed the name of a 
gentleman of her acquaintance, and the pic- 
ture supposed to be by him was sold at a very 
large price; and it was only because of alarge- 
ly increased demand on the said gentleman 
for income tax that the ruse had to be con- 
fessed, and the fact made known that a male 
name in English art is equal to several hun- 
dred pounds.” a 
After this episode, Mr. Bruce will hardly re- 
peat his twaddle about the natural inability of 
Woman to achieve anything worth while in 
the arts; indeed, it is difficult to see how the 
House can longer avoid acting upon a sugges- 


the royal academy are as ungallant as the doc- | 


We are | much of either when the rough path of life has 
been entered on ; but the failure is not one of | 


sex, butof practicability. The question of an 
organic change in the educational course of 


our colfeges is an open one, and one which is | 


meeting with a good deal of discussion at the 
hands of practical men. But this has noth- 


ing to do with the question of the co-education 


of the sexes. Those who favor that system 
claim that the education which is good for the 
male mind is good for the female mind. Find 
out what that is, by all means, but in the 
meantime open the doors of the colleges to the 
young women of the country, and let them 
have an equal chance with their brothers.— 
Terre Haute Weekly Express. 





AMATEUR COOKERY. 


There is a kitchen millennium approaching, 
when the occupation of domestic croakers will 
be gone, and they will have to search elsewhere 
for employment, because the question of ser- 
vice is to be speedily settled. ‘What shall we 
do with our daughters?” questions Mrs. Liver- 
more of nearly every lyceum audience in the 


country. *‘‘Make cooks of them,” answered | 


Mrs. Howe triumphantly, and sets to work at 


patriotic and benevolent enterprises of the Age. | 
I do not say that equal pay for equal services 
will never be accorded to women, even in the 
civil service, till she has the ballot to back her 
demand; but that is the private opinion of 
many high government officials. I do nut say 
that Woman’s right to be represented, as well 
as taxed, will never be recognized as a logical 
practical result of the democratic principle till 
the Democrats come into power; but it may 
be so. The Gospel was first offered to the 
Jews, but first accepted by the Gentiles. 

In your article, fair as it was in spirit, you | 
failed to touch upon two points which struck 
me rather painfully. It seems that Judge 
Hunt, after pronouncing a learned, and, I sup- | 
pose, a sound opinion, peremptorily ordered | 
the ‘jury to bring the defendent in guilty. 
Now, could not twelve honest, intelligent jury- 
men be trusted to defend their birthright 
against one woman? Why such zeal, such 





pliant and unprejudiced Legislature, and some 
fine morning P will walk into the United States 
Senate and present my credentials with a can- 
did and a Kansas air. I think I shall prefer a 
seat by that good Woman's-Rights man, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen. He is aristocratic, but he is 
evangelical, I will vote with Buckingham, 
and listen with Abijah Gilbert ; and if, at any 
time, I shall not be good, they may take me 
and shake me, and set me down hard by Bogy 
or Brownlow. 

There is a new rule adopted by the new 
Civil Service Commission, which all applicants 
ought to know before subjecting themselves to 
the severe ordeal of a competitive examination. 
It is that no man or woman having a relative 
in a government office, here or elsewhere, can 


receive an appointment asclerk orcopyist. If 
this arbitrary rule should be applied to all the’ 


higher offices what dismay and disruption it 
would cause—how many a happy family cir- 


more than Roman sternness? Again, in the | cle would be broken up! 


trial of the inspectors of elections, why were | 
both judge and jurymen so merciful? No ver- | 


dict of guilty was ordered, and the council of | 


twelve who had seen fit to punish Miss An- 


Your other Washington correspondent, men- 
tioning the promotion of Miss Mary Nichols, 
of the Patent Office, to the position of Third 
Assistant Examiner, stated that three other 


shony by a fine of $100 and costs merely | Jadies creditably passed the same examination, 
mulcted in the modest sum of $25 each de-| which was “strictly of a general scientific na- 
fenseless defendant sinning againstlight. Was | ture,” but that the commissioner had given 


tion of the late John Stuart Mill, by doing 
away with the absurd rule of the royal acade- 
my which requires a sex qualification, in addi- 
tion to the artistic one, for the position of “as- 
sociate.” Another straw: Mrs. Faycett, the 
wife of the well-known radical professor and 
M. P., dropped in, not very long since, to the 
Westminister free reading-room. The person 
in charge ordered her out; free reading-rooms, 
he said, were exclusively for men; no ladies 
admitted. She replied that she would “see 
about that,” and she has. She has extorted 


sion that the exclusion of women from libraries 
and reading-rooms is an arbitrary custom, 
without the slightest warrantinlaw. Almost 
simultaneously, Mr. W. H. Smith, the great 
tory capitalist, the man who defeated John 
Stuart Mill at the last Westminister election, 


public meeting, in favor of the co-education of 
the sexes. He had been looking into the 
question, he said, and, so far, he had not been 


from the public library commissioners’ a deci- | 


astonishes all London by coming out, at a 


once on hez plan of reformation. It has hada 
small beginning in the “Girl’s Club.” - They 
;meetevery Saturday during the Winter. When 
it was time for the meetings to cease for the 
season they resolved themselves into a number 
of small clubs for work during the Summer. 


class, a class in mental philosophy, another in 
social analysis, and at Mrs. Howe’s suggestion, 
a cooking club. 

This is by many the largest class of all, and 
decidedly the most enthusiastic. All manner 
| of experiments are tried ; old family recipes are 
hunted up that have been hidden away because 
they have been utterly useless, and yet were 
| kept in the family like a tradition. French cook 
books are studied with more earnestness than 
was ever given to French grammar. The reg- 


‘Collegiate Education for Women. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


| 
Situated on the West Chester Railroad, ten miles 


from Philadelphia, was established by Friends, to ex. 
| tend the benefits of a thorough Collegiate Education 
to both sexes, who may here pursue the same course 
of studies, and receive the same degrees 

The discipline is as near!y as possible that of a well- 
regulated family. 

The Institution has been in successful operation for 


four years, and includes, in addition to the college 
| a preparatory school. 
The accomplishments taught in fashionall+ schools 


are excluded, being considered incormpatable with the 
serious work of pursuing a liberal course of studies, 
and among the chief canses of the inferior education 
of Woman. 

The Male department is already full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some farther applications will be reevived for fe- 
male Students, in both Preparatory, Schoo! and Col- 
lege, to enter in Ninth month, (September), 1272 

For catalogue and further particulars, acdiress, 


Edw’d H. Magill, Pres., 
SWARTEMORE COLLEGE, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Ce., 


There was a French class formed, an Italian | 


CROCKERY 


If you wish to buy your Crockery, China, and 
House Furnishing Goods at Wholesale Prices, visit 
GUY & BROTHERS, 33 & 35 Bedford st., Boston, 
or write fora Price list. Silver-Plated Goodsa 
specialty, State where you saw this advertisement 


| ulation cook looks on aghast, but as yet says | 


nothing. She isa triflemoresupercilious; she 
is very skeptical; she does not believe that this 
new enthusiasm will last; she does not dream 
| that her scepter is falling from her hands to the 
dainty white ones open to receive it. Isn’t 
this the beginning of a social revolution ? 
Every week a supper or dinner or a break- 


fast is given at the house of one of the mem- | 


bers, and everyone has to contribute something 
to the feast. The mysterious ‘‘something” 





it that they considered,in their manly clemency, 
the fact that women have superior facilities for 
earning money ; or, did they give heed to the | 
old, old excuse: “Te woman tempted me, and 

I did register ?” 

It surely is strange that such severe penal- | 
ties should be visited on a woman for a first 
and only indiscretion in the suffrage line, when | 
a man may rise upon election morning and go 
forth voting and to vote. If he be of an ex- | 
citable and mercurial nature, one of the sort of | 
citizens which sweet Ireland empties on us by 
the county, he may sportively flit about among 
the polls, from ward to ward, of the metropolis, 
and no man say him nay; he may even travel 
hilariously from city to city, with free passes | 
and free drinks—who treats Miss Anthony ?— | 
making festive calls, and dropping ballots for | 
cards, and no disturbance comes of it— he is | 
neither fined nor confined. So it would seem 
“a little voting is a dangerous thing.” 

Say what you will, the whole question of 
Woman’s status in the state and church, in so- 
ciety, and in the family, is full of absurd con- 
tradictions and monstrous anomalies. We are 
so responsible, yet irresponsible—we are idols, 
we are idiots—we are everything, we are noth- 
ing. We are the caryatides, bearing up the 
entabldture of the temple of liberty we are 
never allowed to enter. We may plot against 
a government and hang for it; but if we help 
to found and sustain a government by patriot- 
ic effort and devotion, by toil avd hardship, 
by courage, loyalty and faith, by the sacrifice 
of those nearest and dearest to us, and then | 
venture to clutch at the crumbs that fall from 
the table where our masters Jonathan, Pat- 
rick, Hans and Sambo sit at feast, you arrest | 
us, imprison us, try us, fine us, and then add | 
injury to insult by calling us old, ugly and | 
fanatical. 

One is forcibly reminded of the sermon of 
the colored brother on Woman, the heads of 
which discourse were: ‘Firstly, Whatam wo- 
man? Secondly, Whar did she come from? | 
Thirdly, Who does she belong to? Fourthly, 
Which way am she gwine to? 

The law and the gospel have settled ‘“‘second- | 
ly” and “thirdly.” Woman came from man, | 
and belongs to him by the mortgage he holds 
on her through that spare-rib; but “‘firstly’’ 
and “fourthly” remain as profound and un- | 
solveable questions as they were before the | 
Ethiopian divine wrestled with them, But | 
perhaps this troublous and perplexed exist- | 
ence is our “be-all and end-all;” that in the 
life beyond man may foreclose that old mort- 
gage and re-absorb Woman into his glorified 
and all-suflicient being. 

Ihave never believed with Miss Anthony 
that the Fourteenth Amendment was going to 
help us. I have never accepted certain other 
of her theories; but I believe in and accept her 
as a woman of intense convictions, of high 
courage and constancy; and I don’t like to | 
hear her ridiculed and abused. If anything 
can make me think meanly of my young | 
brothers of the press itis the way they pelt 
and pester Susan B. Anthony. For shame, | 
boys! Never a oneof you will make the man 
she is. Even some of our Washington edi- 
tors turn aside from the fair game. Providence, 
in its inscrutable wisdom, has provided for 
them in the Board of Public Works to vent | 
their virtuous indignation and manly scorn of 
the woman they are determined shall stand 
in perpetual pillory in the market-place of 
this great, free republic. 

While they are doubling the guard round 
the ballot-box in your State, the impression is 
that, here in Washington, the authorities are 
relaxing the virtuous vigilance established 
with such a flourish of Republican trumpets a 
year or two ago over the civil service. Appli- 
cants for government positions are no longer | 
compelled, without exception, to “enter in at 
the straight gate’—they climb the fence, they 
dig under it, they crawl through hollow logs, 
they get in any way, no matter how, provided 
they have good, knowing friends inside. This 
is what people say. If the administration is 
really kicking away the plank on which it set 
its best foot, if the reform we all hoped so ! 





| assistant examinership under Leggett. 
| solemnity and momentousness of the event 


\ verts ata very encouraging rate. 


notice that only one lady would, in any event, 
be appointed to try the novel experiment of so 
dizzy and dangerous an exaltation as a third 
The 


may well give us pause. But what of the 
three other aspirants? At the festive board 
of the assistant examiners are there no more 


| vacant chairs for ladies of good character and 


fair attainments of a general scientific nature ? 
Alas, no! 


ations, for future Leggetts and Richardsons, 
except through the heroic remedy of quietly 

utting all female infants out of the way. 
Nothing could be so good for us except a long 
and glorious succession of Herods.—New York 
Times. 


= - - 


ENGLISH SIGNS AND OMENS. 


Our despondent friends who find tlie out- 
look for sex-equalization and a rational suf- 
frage so disheartening, should look across the 
water and mark what is going on in the 
mother country. Qur word for it, they will 
quickly find themselves in a more comfortable, 
and more philosophical frame of mind. 


The fact is, there are too many of 
| us. I can think of no relief for coming gener- 


able to discover any good reason why boys 


together. 





comfort or encouragement in all this, they 
| may rely upon it that the trouble is not in the 
| movement, but in their own digestions.— 
| Springfield Republican. 


| —-— 


| 
OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


President Eliot, of Harvard College, and 
President Angell, of Michigan University, 
| differ on the question of admitting young wo- 
|}men to the higher colleges. The former is 
opposed to it, without any practical experience 
of the system, and the latter is in favor of it, 
| after three years of experimental test. 
| President Angell gives positive testimony on 
| three important points in the system of co- 
education. First, he has found, during the 
| three years that the University of Mich- 
|igan has been open to _ female 


The tentative, experimental.admissions of dents, that the young ladies have ful- 


Woman to the franchise in England have re- 
sulted so well, and the best public sentiment 
is setting so strongly in the right direction, 


| that it is now evident her definite enfranchise- 


ment is only a question of years. Nowhere is 
the drift more perceptable than in that great 
conservative party which might have been ex- 
pected, on general principles, to recoil from so 


radical a reform and contest every inch of | 
| ground with it. 


We find such gray-headed 
tories as Messrs. Hanley and Eastwick throw- 


| ing themselves into the movement with an al- 


most boyish enthusiasm—the latter enforcing 


and enriching his arguments in the House | 


with such copious citations from Wendell 
Phillips and other cisatlantic reformers that 
the sorely-tried Mr. Bouverie cannot sit still in 


his seat, and wants to know whether it is | 


proposed to Americanize the British consti- 
tution. 
The liberal newspapers and politicians seem 


not a little puzzled by spectacles of this sort; | 


they hardly know what to make of them or 
how to account forthem. Oue of the theories 


| advanced is, that the conservatives are build- 
ing great political expectations upon the essen- | 


tial religiousness of women and their conse- 
quent amenability to clerical influence. 
ever this may be, and whatever mutives may 
underlie the action of the conservative-radi- 
cals, the fact remains that the gospel of sex- 
emancipation is preached and is making con- 
Mr. Con- 
way—who, to be sure, is given to taken san- 
guine views of things—writes to the Cincin- 
nati Commercial that “the admission of wo- 


men to the franchise is now generally regarded | 
ascertain to be granted by the next Parlia- | 


ment elected.”’ 

Meanwhile, the “suppressed sex’’ is assert- 
ing itself, and finding helpful friends, in a 
good many fields besides the political. The 
right of suffrage is but one of a number of 
withheld rights; and the progressive English- 
women propose to have them all, or know the 
reason why. We have already chronicled the 
election of Dr. Eliza Walker as house-surgeon 
of a Bristol hospital, over the heads of the 
male faculty and in the teeth of the most ob- 


How: | 


|ly held their own with the young men in all 


| departments of study, not only in the langua- | 


| ges and literature, but also in the higher math- 
|ematics. Secondly, he has found that the 
| course of study does not impair their health. 
| He says: “I have made it an object of partic- 
| ular examination and scrutiny, and I am tho- 
| roughly convinced’ that there is no danger 
which need be considered worthy of mention, 


| in any young woman, in tolerably good health, | 


| pursuing the regular course prescribed, nor has 

it actually been the case that they have been 
| impaired in health by the course.” And third- 
ly, he has found that there has been no tenden- 


cy toward the destruction ef that peculiar | 


| charm and delicacy, which is the distinctive 
characteristic of Woman. Le 
rules or regulations have been framed in re- 
| gard to the conduct of the two sexes, but he 

has yet to learn of the first thing to cause the 
| least apprehension on the subject. 

As experience is the best test of the value of 
any measure, and as President Angell speaks 
| from an experience which, though not long, 
has been uniformly favorable, the three im- 
portant points in the co-education system, of 
mental capacity, physical ability and moral 
tendency, may be regarded as pretty well 
| settled. 

The only question that is left is in regard to 
the expediency of educating young women 
much the same as young men. The objector 
says that the mind of Woman is constituted 
rather for elegant und ornamental pursuits, 
such as music, painting and lighter literature. 
What does she want with Greek, Latin and the 
higher mathematics? If this be the question, 
it may be asked of the male with as much pro- 
| priety as of the female student. Ofwhat more 
| use are these branches to the business man 
‘than to his wife? ‘They soon become dead 


| material on his mind and fade from his mem- 


ory like fancy colors from cloth. But it will 


| be answered that their acquisition imparted a | 


healthful culture to the mind. Very well; so 
will it impart a healthful culture to a woman’s 
mind. 


band has. Neither of them will be likely to do 


and gitls shouldn’t go to school and college | 


Ifour despondent friends find nothing of 


stu- | r ; 
| cooking ensues, and recipes are exchanged. 


says that no, 


The wife has more time to scan her | 
Homer and review her Tacitus than the hus- | 


comes in a handbasket, carefully packed, and | 


is given into the hands of the ones who arrange 
the tables. Then there is such a flutter of an- 
ticipation and eagerness until the doors are 
| opened into the dining room, when they all 
flock eagerly out, first to test each other’s 
cooking. ‘How nice that bread looks. Who 
made it ?” 

“Oh! these delicious almond cheese cakes, 
where did they come from?” . 

“I brought them,” calls one; “and what a 
time I had with them. I didn’t butter my tins 


enough, and they broke dreadfully when I took | 
them out; but I mended every one, and you | 


never would know.” 
“Parker Louse rolls! 
wonder ?”’ 


Who is up to that, I 


The blonde beauty of the club acknowledged | 
the rolls, and her sister, a young matron, laid | 


claim to the bread, while the chickep cro- 
quettes were owned by a bright, black-eyed 
girl, who, when her duties as active member 


of the Cooking Club permit her, translates | 
biographies from the German and writes pretty | 


letters for the papers. Of course all these girls 
are very careful of criticism, and they praise 
everything that comes to the table, as they feel 
in duty bound to do. But there is, beyond 


| that, a test by which everything is really tried. | 


After the supper is oyer, a general talk on 


If a recipe is not asked for, the unfortunate 
dish is never again offered at the table. One 


| gathering together the nicest recipes, those 


that have been tested, and publishing a cook- | 
book—a cook-book for girls, to be used for all | 
practical purposes by the coming cooks, It | 


| will be designed for those young housekeepers, 
too, who are going to begin their domestic life 

| in the old-fashioned way—that by-and-by will 
be the new fashion—of caring for their houses 
themselves and making them really homes.— 
Boston Post. 





_ASPLENDID SABBATH SOHOOL BOOK! 


RIVER OF LIFE. 


H Verily 
River a River of 
Melody and 
Beauty-Abounding 
in bright, taking, sing- 
able music which the 
Sabbath School children 
and home boys and girls will not 
need much drilling to learn and ap- 
preciate. As in our unequalled Church 
Book, the ‘AMMERI- f‘ ‘N ToNE Book” 
—so in this weO have drawn on 
many well-known writers of Sabbath 
School Music, the very best in the 
country, to whose united ef- 
forts we owe this new and 
popular Sabbath 
School Book, edit- 
ed by Messrs. 
PERKINS 
& Bent-. 
LEY. 


Life 


River Life 


Its Success cannot be Doubted, 
Be SEND ORDERS EARLY. 
PRICE 330 per 100. 


Sample copies 30 cents each. Sent post-paid. 


Oliver Ditson & Co, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., | 


Boston. 7L1 Br’dway, New York. 


THE BEST WORK 

| ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address ' 4 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co., 
Jul DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


FURNITURE REPAIRED 
| In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
| floors. A large assortment cf Frames of all kinds, 


S. F. SOMERS, 
320 Washington Street. 
Jan. 4 ly 


of the young ladies has already determined on | 





LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for advice without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has been established 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have lib- 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatness 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentists 
(OVER BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Rooms), 


144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Jan 15 ly 


~y 


JOSEPH LEWANDO'’S 
. FRENCH DYE HOUSE 


— AND — 


Steam Scouring Establishment. 
OFFICES: 


} 

| 264 Washington Street ¢. Boston 

| 1844 Washington Street Highlands. 

| 7 Railroad Avenue Lyna. 
Galen Street Watertown. 

| 332 Broadway . e ° So. Boston. 

| Sept. 3. ly 


~ PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 


143 Tremont St., Boston. 
LINEN DAMASKS, 


Per Yard, 


Table Cloths. 


Napkins, 


Doy lies, 
Tray Cloths, &c., 


| 


—— 


PLAIN LINENS, 
SHEETINGS, 
| PILLOW LINENS, 


TOWELINGS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, 
Table and Piano Covers, 

Lace Curtains, ; 

Furniture Covering, 


Of our own importation, and manufactured to order 
—AT— 
POPULAR PRICES. 
Dealers exclusively in LINENS, and HOUSEKEEP 
ING DRY GOODS. 


| Formerly on Washington Street, 
Mar 8 om 






of every description. 


-E. D. SPEAR, M. D.. | 


The Old Iudian Docter, 


So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures 
OFFICE, 713 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
&F Consultation free of charge 
R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 
gages 


Boston Post Building, Room 5 ly Aug 


_A NEW PERFUME | 
‘sy For the 
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B ston, Chicago and 8t. Lo’ 
Eacn subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. ‘When he pays his an- 
buat subscription, the changed date of the paper wiil 
be his receipt. 


ais, Aug 














| 
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NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WoMAN's 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- | 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the | 
paper will be their receipt 


—_O— 


New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, | 

with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil 

cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of waich the market 
price is $60. 


—0 — 


NOTICE. 

The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, for sale by 

y. I. Heywood, third door north of the Post-oflice, 
on Fifth Street. 

—1 — 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at | 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the | 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale : 

oe (eee 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 





a — 


“ANNUAL MEETING. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASS0O- 
CIATION, 


The Annua: Meeting of the New Hampshire State 
Woman Suffrage As-ociation wi!l be held ia Lancas- 
ter, at the Town Hall, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
August 26 and 27, beginuing on Tuesday evening, at 
7.30 vy. M., and continuing in session Weduesday 
morning, afternoon, and evening, at 10.30 A. M., 2.39 | 
P.M., and 7.3) P.M. 

In addition to New Hampshire speakers, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Mary A. Livermore, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mary F. Eastman, and other friends from abroad, 
will be present and address the Convention. 

A genera! attendance of the friends of Woman suf- 
frage, from all parts of the State, is requested, and 
ali who feel an interest in the question are earnestly 
invited to be present. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 
ARMENIA 8S. Wu've, Pres. 





“LEI EVERY ONE MEND ONE. 

This-prozerb is a very sensible one, if right- 
ly applied. It is a homely and secular Version 
of Christ’s admonition concerning the mote iu 
our brother’s eye, and the beam in our own. 
Let no one apply criticism to others until he 
has thoroughly applied it to himself, is a good 
rule, and rarely observed. 

A recent contributor to this JOURNAL ap- | 
plies the saying quoted above in a manner Jess | 
consonant with its true use. She, for we may 
presume her to be a lady, takes exception at 





| should be followed by them. 


| tion and intelligence. Holding this to be as 


hurtful to the mind as to the body, those who 
love their kind cannot but make their protest, 
and utter their dissuasions. Not expecting to 
be martyrs, nor claiming to be apostle’, they 
yet exert their right of expressing their true 
belief, and iudoing so inconcert. The history 


| of Womankind hitherto shows how much such 


expression and co-operation have been wabt- 


| ing for the advancement of the sex to its true 


pesition. The young particularly dread to be 
at variance with the opinions of the many. 
They are often obliged to receive what is con- 


| ventional for what is right, through want of 


knowledge aud of selfreliance. For their sake, 


| therefore, as well as for that of others, it be- 


comes highly important to be able to appeal to 
a recognized opinion, strongly held and firmly 
expressed. Let it be made evident that mod- 
est and moderate dress is expected of them, 
that no unwholesome or indecorous fashion 
Then the demi 
monde ot Paris will cease to give the law to the 


daughters of the Puritans,and the reign of 


true taste, Christian and Republican, will be- 
gin among us. J. W. w. 





HEAVEN'S LAST, BEST GIFT. 


The Christian Union of last week contains 
the following editorial upon the coustantly re- 
curring tragedies arising trom domestic dis- 
cord: 

The anomalous position of Woman in our 
day fiuds curious illustration in the late crim- 
inal record. The Walworth case, the Gillem 
case, the Smith case, the Goodrich case, the 
monstrous list of cases of undistinguished 
wife-murderiug, wife-avenging Patricks, all 
point one moral. It is plain that the popular 
prejudice still concedes to the man some divine 
rigut of ownership aud control over the wo- 
mau, whether he be brother, lover, husband 
or son, whether he cherish or hate, honor or 
outrage. Aud because this belief belongs to 
the patriarchal Age and to Eastern barbarism, 
it works infinite evil in our modern Western 
civilization. 

When brute force governed the world, men 


were, as arule, the necessary protectors of wo- |. 


men. In their turn, women were the helpless 
slavesof menu. As sociéty was then organized, 
some sort of marriage was open to every wo- 
man, for every man wanted a household of 
cheap servitors. If he fought, on occasion, to 
protect his wives and concubines, as he fought 
to protect his camels and asses, they cancelled 
the debt iu labor. They were the household 
millers, bakers, spinners, weavers, dyers, 


| clothiers, chandlers, breeders; and always 


and everywhere ignorant chattels, to be 
seourged or patted with at the will of their 
master. Women were not consciously de- 
based by this system, because nobody dreamed 
of anything better. 

In Europe, the patriarchal arrangement fell 


} ownership in either case. 


lofty observance of marriage, a noble race of 
children, only when the man and the woman 
are intelligent equals and friends. And in 
that day the world will be ashamed to remem- 
ber through how many centuries it ranged 
men into a mock order of devotees and wo- 
men into a sentimental priesthood. 


The above statement is good as far as it 
goes, and the last paragraph is especially ex- 
cellent. But one important element of the 
difficulty is not stated, and that is the viola- 
tion of marital duty which, upon the part of 
one or both, is always the source of trouble. 
It should be remembered that marriage is a 
contract, as well as a relation. It creates 
rights and duties upon both sides. By the act 
of marriage an absorbing exclusive affection is 
avowed, and a life-long fidelity is promised. 
If this affection is, on either side, afterwards | 
withdrawn—if this fidelity is on either side, af- | 
terwards violated—there will necessarily re- 
sult a sense of injury in the heart of the de- 
frhuded party, intense in proportion to the 
love which finds itself defeated and outraged. 

Women feel quite as keenly that their hus- 
bands belong to them, as the men do that 
their wives belong to them. And, in a cer- 
tain sense, both are right. But this is not 
Parents do not 
own their children. And yet, if a daughter, 
who, in a certain sense belougs to her par- 
ents, should be seduced from her home and 
made to Hate or think ill of them, no abstract 
theory of personal liberty or freedom of choice 
will ever prevent the existence of bitter feel- 
ing on the part of the parents towards the per- 
son who has robbed them of their child’s af- 
fection. ' 

To prevent blood. shed and tosecure domes- 
tic happiness, therefore, in addition to a rec 
ognition of Equal Rights in the marriage rela- 
tion, we must have “‘a lofty observance’’ of its 
duties and a faithful perfurmance of them in 
letter and in spirit both by meu and women. 

H. B. B. 





—_ ——_<oe 


AN UPRIGHT POSTURE COMMENDED. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—A little in- 
cident occurred the other day which I would 
like to relate to you. A woman carrying 
“bustles and corsets” for sale called at the 
house where.I am stopping. In order to save 
her the trouble of exhibiting ber wares to me 
I said to her very decidedly, “I never wear 
either article.’ She looked at me rather 
slightingly, as I thought, and remarked, “I 
guess you have poor health!” “Yes,” I re- 
plied, ‘but not as poor as I should have if 1 
wore them.”’ I think she made my assertion 
good by the way she recommended her bus- 





waking up in any cause, a great deal of good, 
sometimes, to sigu their names to something 
—or at least to be asked to sign their names, 
and thus to be set to thinking on the subject. 
Thousands of earnest women will be aroused 
by Miss Phelps’ dress reform papers, and they 
will wish todosomething immediately. They 
could not make much immediate change in 
their style of dress because popular prejudice 
would be so strong againstthem. I wondered 
if it might not relieve the feelings of such 
awakened ones, and hélp the cause along, if 
they should give their assent, or commit them- 
selves, to some reasonable testimony—for in- 
stance, that they disapproved of the old un- 
healthy style of dress and would be glad to 
wear clothing that would do no injury to 
themselves and theirrace. If they deliberate- 
ly assented to some such thing as this, it might 
set them to thinking and prepare the way for 
the Truth to set them free. 

But I don’t -know. The work of dress re- 
form is now in excellent hands. When I 
wrote before I knew nothing of the committee 
then at work. They have certainly made a 
good beginning. 

I wrote “The critic of Kitty Ellison, in the 
JOURNAL for June 21, is undoubtedly an ex- 
ceptional woman and an a 'mirer of exception- 
al women. I sincerely hope” etc. The Jour- 
NAL printed it “and as an admirer of excep- 
tional women I sincerely hope” ete. So I set 
myself down as an admirer of exceptional wo- 
men, do 1? It serves me right. I had no 
business to write of another in that way; and 
I never thought of that article after it left my 
hands without wishing that I could get it back 
and cross out that part or burn the whole 
thing. Iam glad to learn that the critic re- 
ferred to is not “an exceptional woman.” 

What is an exceptional woman, any how? 
An exception to the general rule of woman- 
kind, I suppose. I have no particular dislike 
for the exceptions, but I have grown a good 
deal out of conceit with the searching after 
heroines and the hurrahing over unusual 
deeds performed by women, which have pre- 
vailed so extensively for a few years past. I 
thiuk all that sort of thing grows out of a lack 
of appreciation of the best qualities of Wo- 
man’s nature. ‘he exceptions to the general 
rule may be very brilliant aud very useful; 
but the quiet unostentatious heart service 
that women are all of the time giving, in their 
various domestic and social relations, wins a 
far deeper admiration from me. I should ad- 
mire this womauliness of heart which brings 
her under the general rule, more than all the 


| intellectual genius which would rank her 


the action of the N. E. Woman’s Ciub in ap- | ¢ ; a , 

pointing from its own members a Committee | = a ee oe. Soe 
on Dress Reform, and in sitting tohearthere- | wore perplexed with the consequent social 
port of that Committee, afterwards printed | problems that still baffle solution. Later, the 
and circulated. She holds thedanger of foolish | Catholic Church offered its remedy of orders 
and ill-advised action on the part of those so | he an ne Sane Ee, a tine inevita- 
listening to be a near and pressing one. She | pon of the man caer i saan os dalle as 
considers the reform itself an exceedingly easy | primitive Asia had done, though by different 
matter, and advises individuals to adopt it, if | meaus. ‘The loftiest idealist of the seventeenth 


they like, singly, and in conformity with some God only, She for God in him.” With ad- 


| century saw no higher ductrine than “He for | 


meager suggestions of her own, but on no ac- 
count to meet together to confer about the 
matter, still less to combine their effurts in any 
common action towards an end which they 
obviously regard as one of great importance. 

Our correspondent premises that she doves 
not wish to be illnatured. No ill nature is 
necessarily implied in expressing opinions at 
variance with those upon which we desire to 
comment. There are many women, good and | 
estimable beyond doubt, who regard with dis- 
favor the fact of any assemblage of women for 
joint deliberation, and in view of common ac- 
tion. And itis for this very reason that we 
occupy ourselves, for a few minutes, with what 
our friend brings forward. 

No woman who has studied history can be 
ignorant of the value of concerted action in | 
view of any needed social reform. Wisdom | 
itself is practically weak until it bas allied itself | 
to sympathy, and brought the device and argu- | 
ment of the thoughtful few within the scope | 
of the energetic and active many. The wisest | 
projects are made wiser by being submitted to | 
the many handed hammering of the multitude. 
Christ, who insists so much on the solitary | 
and interior Side of religious experience, sends | 
his disciples forth to preach and illustrate his | 


doctrine, and founds the universal church. 


The Quakers opposed their plain dress to | 





| thought that he exercised the plainest right of 


vancing intelligence and morality the position 
of Woman has necessarily improved. She is, 
in fact, to-day, a responsible, capable and vig- 
orous member of society, perfectly able to take 
care of herself. But in popular theory, and to 
a certain extentin law, she still remains a 
weak, wavering shadow of man, his helpless 
care and absolute property. 

It was this most monstrous tradition which 
made of Walworth, the husband, a brutal do- 
mestic tyrant, a coarse domestic bully. Should 
not aman do what he would with his own? 
lt was this sentimental nonsense that made 
of Walworth, the son, a calculating parricide. 
Should nota son “protect” his mother? That 
the costly legal machinery of a sovereign State 
stood ready to “protect” her, as threatenings 
aud pistol could not, was a fact too common- 
place to weigh with him. Her honor being 
insulted, chivalry demanded that he should 
avenge it. Smith, who killed aman and tried 
to kill a woman, because that man paid court 
to that woman, justified himself a hundred 
times over with the same plea—“She belonged 
tome.” And he died, to his own thinking, 
in the full odor of sanctity, and in the sincere 
belief that he had committed no crime. Gil- 
lem coolly stabbed his ‘wife because she re- 
fused to live with him on account of his de- 
bauchery, faithlessness, and violence. He 


a busband, and said to the policeman, ‘* You’d 
have done the same if your wife bad left you.” 
And that policeman admitted that he saw the 
murderer lying in wait, knew his mad rages, 
aud feared some violence, but “did not like to 
interfere between man and wife.’ Goodrich 


tles to another lady inthe room. Said she, 
“1 have. worn one a year, and the way I map- | 
age not to crush itis, 1 sit slanting!” 

I am sure comments are unnecessary, | 
Think, my weak sisters of the bondage it | 
must be to wear something which obliges 
one to “sit slanting’’ for a year! | 

Now it seems to me, the only way to accom- | 
plish anything in the matter of dress reform, | 
is for every woman who possesses common 
sense and has a fair degree of self-respect, to | 
take a decided stand against any fashion which | 
necessitates a posture at once so unnatural, | 
unhealthy and ridiculous. | 

Truly “God hath made men upright, but | 


they have sought out many inventions.” 
M. H. D. 
St. Albans, Vt. | 


—-— —— | 





CAN'T DO WITHOUT IT. 

EpiTrors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—My daugh- | 
ter subscribed for your paper. I did not want | 
it. If I had been a scholar I might have said | 
cui bono, bat as it was, I said pish! tush! 

But I said it. After reading your masterly | 
leaders (excuse me) and other strong and | 
not-to-be got-over logic, I said to my wife, “Of | 
the dozen papers I read weekly, I like the | 
JOURNAL best.” 

I lent it to a neighbor, an intelligent wo- 
man. She read it. Result—she is a Woman’s 
Rights woman, as I am a Woman’s Rights 
man, and ever shall be till the cause you ad- 
vocate shall need no more advocating, which 
I am inclined to think is not very far distant. 
If Ll understand it right your cause has the 
best and strongest minds on its side. If so, | 
is it problematical which side wins? 

If you need encouragement let this count 
for what it is worth in that direction for that 


| in his way agreat admirer of Woman. 
| the way was not exceptional, either; at least 


| sacrificing disposition. 


among the exceptions, in any gifted woman 1 


might know. Thisis not because genius is 
unwomanly. I would write the same of men. 
Manliness of character is far above intellect- 
ual gifts. 

I am made to say that Kitty Ellison was 
“Madly in love.” I can’t stand that! ‘Real- 
ly in love” was our Kitty; and that was a 
good thing; for it is 

“Better to have loved and lost 

Than never to have loved at all.’’ 
But’ Kitty Ellison was not madly in love, 
and no reasonable person ought to be. 

Now Iam going to take a back seat and 
keep as still as I can—which is not much ofa 
promise, considering who it comes from. It 
seems to me I can keep still with tolerable 
ease as long as Mrs. Diaz keeps “Lucy Maria’’ 
going—in Hearth and Home. 

Faira RocHEstER. 


———————2_.e—___—__ 


A MISTAKEN COMPLACENCE. 


It will be remembered by those who have 
read Mrs. Lewes’ powerful novel, “Middle” 
march,’’ that that most trying and exasperat- 
ing, not to say contemptible character, Mr. 
Casaubon, who sacrificed his wife’s happiness 
to his own selfish and pedantic ambition, was 
And 


not so much so as (he reader might at first 
suppose’ His grand couception of Woman, 
which so moved his admiration, was, her self* 
She was so ready to 
devote herself to the happiness of others; 


| father, brother, and especially husband. She 


had so little selfishness, so much benevolence. 
Plainly she was a “help meet’’ for man, and 


the luxurious display of the time in which | »4ppened to be the victim instead of the vie- 





their sect originated. Moved by one impulse, 


and in one direction, they naturally became | 


one body of resolute people, whose influence 


has been widely felt in the social and politica! | 


ordinances of Christendom. 


If you hold society to be greatly mistaken | 


upon any subject of importance, and if you 
have a high and just idea of moral responsibili- 
ty, you will feel called upon to protest against 
the error, and in favor of the opposing truth. 
You will do this, whether any one else does it 
or not. And if the expression of your honest 
conviction calls forth a like expression from 
others, similarly moved, you are glad to join 
your efforts to theirs, and to devise with them 
ways and means of rendering valid and accept- 
able the doctrines which you hold in common 
with them. 

Many women, in the N. E. W’s. Club and 
elsewhere, and many men, too. ars grieved 
and alarmed to see the barbaric extravagance 
of dress which deforms and encumbers women 
in these days of progress and of diffused educa- 


| tor, under his system, which was evidently the 
| same, namely, that the Woman is the absolute 
property of the man and the creature of his 
will. To his thinking, she had no rights in 
the case. 

These are not pleasant pictures; but it is 
only iu their concrete form that the bad ten- 
dencies of society arrest the general mind. 
The one hope of diminishing crime is to re- 
form those false modes of thought which gen- 
erate crime. No one of these is more danger- 
ous than the notion of inan’s ownership of Wo- 
man, and of Woman’s accountability to man. 
It brutalizes the lower classes from end to 
end. Its consequences touch unborn children 
and keep the ranks of rogues and paupers 
full. It makes the men of the upper classes 
tyrannofs and selfish ; the women, silly, exact- 
ing, frivolous and weal It leads to crimes of 
| sensuality and violence, and sets the code of 
honor above the law of the land. 

Half the social questions that vex our souls 
will be answered when the world concedes that 
a woman is a normal, responsible, individual 
human being, as a man is normal, responsible, 
individual; that she must be the protector of 
her own honor, the judge of her own duty, the 
keeper of her own conscience. answerable only 
to the law and to Heaven. There will be a 








it filled him with delight, so far as his cold 
nature could be warmed into feeling, to see 
| Miss Dorothea Brooke displaying an “enthusi- 
| asm of humanity’’ as the author of “Ecce 
a yaw connor aay | Homo" would phrase it, and ready to enter, 
—— | sympathetically into his literary ambitions. 
Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—Please al- | And so he made her his wife, used this charac- 
low me to correct a few blunders that have | teristic to the utmost to promote his own 
crept into my late articles in the JouRNAL. plans, and drew her very life’s blood out of 
1 would not trouble your readers about them | her, in a manner that would have been fatal, 
if they did not misrepresent my meaning. I | had he not, furtunately for her, suddenly died. 
am going to try to improve my penmanship | Asitis but a step from the sublime to the 
hereafter. | ridiculous, so it is but another step from a vir- 
Iam made to say, ‘*Won’t somebody—the tue toa vice. Woman’s devotion to whomso- 
woman’s clubs ought to do it—inculcate some- | ever or whatsoever she loves, which bistorians 
thing in the line of a pledge, which will en- | have recorded, and poets have sung, and the 
able women to stand shoulder to shoulder in | glory of which illumes sacred as well as pro- 
inaugurating areform in our dress?” I wrote | fane literature, may easily be a weakness when 
“inculcate something ‘not exactly,’ petition | separated from reason. Every reader of 
or pledge—which will enable” etc. I did not | “Middlemarch” feels that it was such in the 
want @ pledge but was made to ask for one! | case of Mrs. Casaubon. Her self.sacrificing 
I have such a chronic dislike of pledges that | devotion, in the particular form it assumed, 
I am afraid I could not bring myself to sign | was a waste of life’s energy, and was. quite 
any kind of one. Yet it does people who are | thrown away on that pedantic iceburg, after 


is what 1 mean. Yours for the truth, 
G. W. GuPTILL. 
Cornixh, Me., (Guptill’s Valley.) 


f= — 





a little. Now we share the general admira- 
tion of Woman’s unselfish devotion; but if 
anything awakes our detestation it is to see 
it coolly appropriated by a selfish man, who is 
willing to profit by it, but never thinks of 
making a reciprocal return. Wecall to mind 
as we write, a lady whose whole life has been 
made wretched by a weak and extreme devo- 
tion to a husband’s caprices. She began her 
wedded experience by thinking that duty re- 
quired of her a complete self-abnegation, and 
the selfishness of the husband made him insist 
upon the same idea. Of course he expected 
more and more to be done for him, while as 
naturally he did, in any way of self-denial, less 
and less for her. And so unconsciously he 
grew to be a tyrant, and she sank into his do- 
mestic slave, broken down in health and in 
spirits. With what Icathing should we hear 
him express his complacence in Woman’s self- 
sacrificing devotion! 

No man has aright to bestow his admira- 
tion in that quarter, who does not show that 
he knows how to appreciate such a trait, by 
some corresponding exhibition on Lis own 
part. Yet this is not as common a trait ina 
husband as it should be. Men too often 
quietly accept a woman’s sacrifices, as the 
proper and to be-expected thing, and scarcely 
pause to consider their extent and cost. The 
wife exhausts strength to promote the hus- 
band’s comfort, and it may be that sometimes 
he pities her toil and weakness; but it does 
not occur to him to forego a part of his usual 
gratification in order to save her health, or to 
provide her with additional assistance, or to 
send her away on a vacation tour for needed 
recruiting of body andmind. It isnot that the 
man is penurious or cruel; but he does not 
think about his wife as he expects her to think 
abouthim. He is so accustomed to the idea that 
a wife should be an example of self-sacrificing 
devotion, that he accepts the fact as a matter 
of course. 

But we go further, and insist that, in this re- 
spect, a woman shonld have the sense and firm- 
ness to protect her own health and happiness, * 
and to train her family, husband included, to de- 
ny themselves for her, as she is ever ready on fit 
occasion to deny herself for them. This may 
be done in a way so quiet and gentle, by little 
words and methods which, from the first,assume 
that suchis to be the family spirit, that all will 
accept the theory, and be gradually perfected in 
the practice. 

Wives and mothers often wake a weak mis- 
take on this point. They take upon them- 
selves all the self-denial of the family, and in- 
dulge and pamper the husband and children, 
until they become selfish and exacting, and 
reqnire to be deferred to and waited upon to 
a most unreasonable extent. No woman has 
a right thus to spoil the other members of the 
family, and to sacrifice herself. They are not 
as noble in character, or as happy in their 
minds, or as well fitted to bless others in 
their various spheres of life, as if they were 
taught to give as freely as they receive. 

Tne husband who does the most for his wife 
will love her the most, and no children will be 
so affectionate and pleasant as those who are 
accustomed to deny themselves in order to as- 
sist and please their mother. On the other 
hand, many a wife has sacrificed her own 
comfort, for years, to gratify a self-indulgent 
husba 1d, only to find that she was little ap- 
preciated, and that he was increasingly exact- 
ing and petulant; while many a mother, also, 
has slaved for her children, to save them work 
which would have benefited them in soul and 
body, ouly to be treated, in the end, as a con- 
venient drudge to promote their pleasures. 
We therefore warn all selfishly inclined men, 
not to be so ready to avail themselves of Wo- 
man’s devotion, as if it were their birthright; 
and we warn enthusiastic, warm hearted wo- 
men not to allow a virtue to degenerate into 
a vice. —The Advance. 


THE BODY IS MORE THAN RAIMENT. 


Epirors WomMAN's JoURNAL:—As dress 
reform seems to be an important matter of 
discussion in your columus, among a thought- 
ful few, I feel desirous to say a few words in 
regard to it, as it is one of the “reforms,” in 
which I am particularly interested, and I hope 
that all good men as well as women will show 
their appreciation of it wherever they may 
chance to meet with it. 

What a pity—almost a disgrace, to woman- 
kind it is, that Woman should allow Old 
Dame Fashion to dictate for her, what she 
shall wear and how she shall wear it, when 
she is obliged to labor under its many incon- 
veniences and disadvantages, even at the sac- 
rifice of her health, goiug sometimes far beyond 
the lines of propriety, losing her dignity, her 
self-respect in order to be fashionably dressed. 

That woman should allow such fashionable 
follies to deprive her of the greatest blessing 
of her life, is not only degrading to her, but a 
mockery to God, in this age of civilization, 
when every woman in the land does, or should 
understand the laws of nature aud the conse- 
quence of disobeying them. 

I sincerely hope that Woman may see the 
great necessity of this reform in dress, as it 
will be a means by which many obstacles will 
be removed fron her path of progression. 

ANNIE C, WHITE. 

Greenville, Del., Aug. 18. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


A Russian who sold his wife for fifty roubles 
bas just been condemned to sixteen months 
imprisonment at Warsaw, and the purchaser 
gets four months. 

Two ladies have lately been honored by the 
title of A. M.,viz: Mrs. Jennie F. Willing 
(by Evanstown college) and Miss L. M. Brown 
(by Elmira college). 

Madame de Stael defined happiness to be 
“A state of constant occupation upon some 
desirable object, with a continual sense of pro- 
gress towards its attainment.” 

At the recent meeting of the Lutheran 
General Synod at Canton, Ohio, there was a 
strong expression of opinion, fortified by a 
unanimous vote, that women as well as men 
have the right to vote in all congregational 
affairs. 

Jobn Stuart Mill’s autobiography, which he 
left with instructions for its immediate publi- 
cation, is comprised within very narrow limits, 
and will make a volume not much larger than 
his essay on “Liberty.” 


The State Agricultural college at Orono, Me., 
has eighty students, including two women. 
The State has spent $128,000 on the buildings, 
the towns of Orono and Oldtown gave the 
farm of 350 acres, which cost $11,000, and the 
college funds amount to $134,000. 

The Supreme Council of Templars of Honor 
of the United States and British provinces 
met in Providence, R. I., on the 12 inst., sixty 
representatives being present from thirteen 
Grand Temples. The annual report showed 
a total membership of 19,956, of whom 3608 
are women. 


The results of Miss Emily Faithfull’s recent 
visit to this country are four lectures which 
she is now delivering in England on the fol- | 
lowing subjects; ‘Eight Months in America,” | 
“English aud American Orators,” “American | 
Poets,” “The Present Aspect of the Woman’s 
Movement in America.” 





Emerson says “the people of Egypt are a 
perfect study for grace of form and motion. 
No people walk so well. Every group of 
country people looked like the ancient pbil- 
osopher going to school at Athens. The wo- 
men were upright as an arrow from the dis- 
cipline of carrying burthens on their heads.”’ 


A young Chicago artist has painted a female 
Lucifer. Thereis much diabolical beauty in 
her face; but horns project from her chignon, 
and a split slipper protrudes from under her 
dress of leopard’s skin, suggesting the cluven 
foot. The idea is original, but the painter de- 
serves to be talked to death by spinsters for 
his ungallant performance. 


The Saturday Review is good enough to 
remark that “‘there can be no question that 
America is prolific’of pretty women. Look- 
ing at the graceful figures, piquant features, 
aud transparent complexions of the younger 
ladies, we could understand, if we cannot ex- 
cuse Hawthorne’s severe strictures on Eng- 
lish beayty.”” 

“Tt will not be long before all the small post- 
offices throughout the country will be under 
the control of women. Within the last three 


months over thirty appointments of the kind 
have been made.” 


Why the small offices only? What have 
women done or omitted to dv that the larger 
and more remunerative ones should not be 
filled in part by them? 


A writer who professes to be a woman and 
signs herself Edith Sincox, says in an elaborate 
contemporary review article on “The In- 
fluence of John Stuart Mill’s Writings,” that 
his ‘‘Subjection of Women,” while his most 
amiable, is his least valuable work, and that 
in it, perhaps from an over-generous desire to 
be just, he was a shade less impartial and 
philosophical than usual. ; 





The newspapers report the case of a prac- 
tical believer in the subjection of women as 
follows: A man about fifty years of age, ac- 
companied by a wife who looked still older, | 
applied at the Detroit ticket office of the Cen- 
tral road, yesterday, for tickets to Jackson. | 
When told the price he derhurred and asked | 
for second-class accommodations. There were 
none to be had, and after withdrawing for a | 
consultation he returned to the window and | 
asked: “Well, won’t you knock off a dollar if 
the old woman will ride on the platform ?”’ 


“The Woman’s Rights people ought to be sat- | 
isfied with the new Jaw defining and punish- | 
ing murder in the second degree in the State | 
of New York. It does not contemplate the | 
possibility of a female offender, for the official | 
copy declares that any person who shail be | 
convicted of murder in the second degree, 
‘shall be punished by imprisonment in a state 
prison during the period of his natural life,’’’ 


Our exchange seems not to know that the 


Courts, which always construe the law liber- | 


ally when it makes against women, have long 
ago decided that in such cases the word “he is 
applicable to both sexes,” 


How the Reverend gentleman who considers 
“stilted intellectuality the bane of American 
women’’ would have rejoiced in the following 
Conversation, reported literally by the Boston 
Globe: 


Scene at arker’s: Lady, adorned with the 
latest and biggest style of buttons, addresses a 
Waiter, to the great admiration of her com- 


| ed among her people, aud to them she pur- 


panion, decorated with similar gorgeousness: 
“Tea; yes, tea. Black tea? Yes, black tea. 
No black tea? O, Maria, he has no black 
tea! Green tea? Green tea? Yes, green tea. 
Waiter, bring green tea if you bave no black 
tea. Maria, we'll have green tea, because 
there is no black tea. Yes, green tea.’’ 


The Oneida Community does not bear the 
highest reputation for morality ; yet, if we may 
credit a correspondent of the Albany Times, 
that much-abused sect of free-lovers are perfect 
models of industry, order and contentment. 
Their homestead is a picture, their buildings 
of artistic architecture, their manufactures 
marvels of skill and their honesty proverbial. 
They send their sons to college and already 
boast of half a dozen graduates from Yale. 
They fare sunptuously every day and do their 
own “helping” and washing. The nursery is 
a picture of health, and the children are said 
to be generally distinguished by possessing red 
hair. 

Lady Pollock, whose article on “The Imagi- 
native Literature of America” in the Contem- 
porary Review for August is likely to attract 
much attention, is described as an amiable 
and highly cultivated woman, the wife of 
Sir Frederick Pollock, an eminent lawyer. 
Her house in Montago Square is said to be 
one of the most agreeable centers of literary 
and scientific society to be found in London. 
She aud her two sons have made American 
literature a special study, and the two latter 
have written reviews in the Spectator of many 
American books. Lady Pollock has contribu- 
ted to Macmillan’s and other magazines; and 
she and her younger son are said to be the 
joint authors of a novel entitled “A cast of 
the Dice.” 

A recent decision proves that the English 
courts don’t allow the absurd law against 
marrying a deceased wife’s sister to affect the 
property rights of those women who happen 
to marry a dead sister’s husband. One Capt. 
Hardinge married Miss Buckton, his deceased 
wife’s sister, but before marrying her, deeded 
to trustees considerable property for her bene- 
fit. After his death, his presumptively legal 
heirs sued for the property,on the ground 
that Miss Buckton had by law only been his 
mistress, and that the property had been given 
for an immoral and unlawful consideration. 
The law held that fictitious marriages should 
be discouraged, but could find no ground for 
setting aside a trust for the benefit of a wo- 
man so married. 

Says the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser : 
“Thirty-seven young women are on thie list for 
next term for a course of medical study at 
Michigan University. If these women are 
afforded every advantage for the study of the 
profession of their choice, and are faithful in 
prosecuting it, there is no doubt that their ser- 
vices will be immensely valuable to the sick. 
It is foolish prejudice to sneer at women doc- 
tors. We have yet to see a sound argument 
advanced to prove Woman's inability to be a 
good physician. Some ofthe best educated and 
most successful of the profession are women, 





and when the barrier is thrown down that mas- 
culine exclusiveness has erected, and women 
are encouraged to perfect themselves in the art 
and science of healing, we believe it will bea | 
happy day for the suffering and diseased of 
their own sex.” 


We quote from acorrespondent’s letter : 

...»+I can’t tell how many times a year I | 
close my reading of your leading article with 
this feeling: Let us be thankful that there is 
one amovy our successful writers, speakers, 
lecturers—there is no particular reason why I 
should stop there—one person of any vocation 
whatever, who does not say to young people 
seeking occupation, “Keep out of our ranks. 
They are a nest of troubles. Anywhere else 
is better.” If we want to go to college, T. W. 
H. thinks we ought and may, and will help 
open the door. if we waut to write he tells 
us how’to do it well, beside setting us an ex- 
ample. And even if we want to speak he is 
on the lookout for such fitness as we may pos- 
sess, and says: ‘‘I write not toinduce anyone 
to talk for the sake of talking, heaven forbid, 
but those who are longing to say something 
should not fancy the obstacles insurmounta- | 
ble, when they are really trivial.” Such ad- | 
vice us we get here is nourishing food for grow- | 
ing minds, and the spirit in which it is offered | 
is acordial to many hearts that want such | 
cheer. 


| 
Mrs. Stowe, in the Christian Union, speaks 
of the existence from early times among the 
Jews of an order of women who renounced | 
the usual joys and privileges of the family 
state, to devote themselves to religious and 
charitable duties as asserted on good author- 
ity. Walter Scott, a learned authority as to 
antiquities, and who seldom made a represen. 
tation without examination, make Rebecca, 
in Ivanhoe, declare to Rowena that from ear- 
liest times such an order of women had exist- 





poses to belong. What especially strikes us 
in this story is the same heroic and lofty spirit 
in this young girl that we have remarked in 
Miriam and Deborah. The Jewish women 


| felt themselves a vital part of the nation, and 


might be said to have been the very nerves 
of national feeling. Any ove of them was 
ready to be sacrificed for her country. 


Mrs. Tupper and Mrs. Callanan have just re- 


| turned to Des Moines from the Agricultural 


College. It was the period of Mrs. Tupper’s 
regular lecture there on Bee Culture, and kin- 
dred topics, with which the lady is so thor- 





oughly familiar. Mrs. Callanan on Saturday 


evening addressed, by invitation, the College 
Societies, subject, Woman’s Lost Rights. The 
address was full of new and original thoughts, 
well conceived and expressed, and was received 
with much interest. Though many may have 
differed from her in opinion, yet all agreed that 
new ideas were advanced that called for ear- 
nest consideration, and her critical audience 
was moved to discussion quite unusual. The 
Des Moines (Iowa) Republican says that Mrs. 
Tupper has received several invitations from 
State Agricultural Societies of Kansas and 
Michigan to address them at State Fairs the 
coming Fall. We are not advised if her pres- 
sing cares will permit her to accept the invita- 
tions.— Republican. 


A terrible catastrophe occurred near Scran- 
ton Pa., on the 12 inst., on the hills about five 
miles from that city called Kahn’s Patch. A 
large number of women and girls from Scranton 
were on the hills gathering berries, when a 
storm came up from the south, and they rushed 
toan untenanted building to take shelter from 
the deep-pouring rain. About forty women 
and children found room in the old house, 
while seven were obliged to stand outside un- 
der the storm. With the increasing storm the 
sheets of fire began to descend, the lightning 
becoming more vivid and the peals of thunder 
seeming to advance from distant caverns until 
the old building began to tremble. At length 
a lightning shaft, more vivid than any that had 
preceded it, descended among the unhappy 
group of women and girls, killing two of them 
and scorching in a frightful manner four others, 
tearing the flesh off their limbs and producing 
a heart-sickening scene among the panic-strick- 
en women. For some time even those who 
had not been touched by the electric fire were 
paralyzed by the appalling sight they had seen, 
and were unable to render any assistance. 


The divorce suit which one of Brigham 
Young’s concubines bas brought before the 
Salt Lake courts is the most impudent and 
causeless action which the annals of even 
western jurisprudence can present. This wo- 


| man has no wore claim in law to any share of 


the estate of the Mormon patriarch than we 
have. She went to live with him knowing 
him to be lawfully married to another woman, 
and if she chose to become one of his score 
of wistresses, she must take the cousequence 
of that choice. The licentious men who have 
practised polygamy in defiance of law and 
sentiment should be made to suffer for their 
iniquity, but the women who have willingly 
become their victims have no right to assume 
the dignity of outraged wives, and demand in- 
demnity and support when they get tired of 
their miserable and disgraceful connection. 
They can institute prosecutions for bigamy 
against their titular husbands, but suits for 
alimony are simply nonsensical. 


The above quotation from the Boston 
Courier is a sample of the narrow and bigoted 
spirit which it displays towards women. Un- 
der all the complications religious, social and 
political; which have developed polygamy in 
Utah, to regard it as bigamy and to deny dis- 
carded wives indemnity and support is simply 
monstrous. 


We like very much a late editorial in the 
Chicago Advance, in which a sensible word is 
spoken about the true position of man and 
woman, husband and wife: ‘Men too often 
quietly accept a woman’s sacrifices, as the 
proper and to-be-expected thing, and scarcely 
pause to consider their extent and cost. The 
wife exhausts strength to promote the hus- 
band’s comfort, and it may be that sometimes 
he pities her toil and weakness; but it does 
not occur to him to forego a part of his usual 
gratification in order to save her health or to 
provide her with additional assistance, or to 
send her away, on a vacation-tour for needed 
recruiting of body and mind.” Now the 
Advance thinks that the wife “should have 
the sense and firmness to protect her own 
health and happiness, and to train her family, 
husband included, to deny themselves for her, 
as sheis ever ready on fit occasion to deny 
herse!f for them.” This is a good gospel, and 
one that needs a more frequent preaching: 
In a world in which the weakest is apt to go 
to the wall, some little courage is often needed 
to enable a woman to call her sou) her own— 
to say nothing of her body.—Liberal Christian. 


A correspondent of Land and Water states a 
strange case of devotion in a bird that does not 
pair. How many men would manifest so much 
earnest grief over the death of a loving wife as 
was manifested by the poor black cock over 
the death of his spouse ¢ 

“Two months ago my attention was drawn 
to a pack of black game in a field about 200 
yards from my windows. I particularly ob- 
served the antics of one cock rather apart from 
the rest, w>ose gestures of love seemed more 
tervid than any other. He was crooning around 
the field, but L could see no hen. Upon pro- 
curing a telescope, however, I could see, in the 
center of the circle he was walking round a hen, 
as I thought, lying flat on the ground. As the 
hen did not get up afterward, and had one 
wing raised in a suspicious manner, 1 concluded 
she was dead, and to make sure, | went over 
and found this was actually the case. Every 
day since has the poor cock stood sentinel, or 
rather strutted in a circle round her remains, 
singing his love song, and a circle six feet in 
diameter is paid/ed quite bare round the place 
where she lies. A fortsight ago I revisited 
the scene and found nothing but a small heap 
of bones and feathers, and since then a large 
heavy roller has been drawn over the spot, 
which act 1 thought would have driven the last 
atom of sentiment out of his poor head; but 
no! there he is still, a daily watcher beside the 
“tomb” of his dead wife, and though he is ab- 


| with the prison authorities for larger buildings 








sent from his post for longer intervals than for- 
merly, still he comes daily, and can be seen for 
a time every morning, noon and night.” 


The Boston Advertiser reports that a sepa- 
ration of the races is being quietly effected 
by the voluntary migrations of the colored 
people to the rich lowlands of the Mississippi 
Valley, where they thrive most and have the 
most advantages in competition for a liveli- 
hood. It is said that within a year more 
than 30,000 negroes have left the upland coun- 
ties of Georgia, where the soil is comparative- 
ly poor and unproductive, for the lowlands of | 
the Mississippi, and that the rate of this mi- 
gration is constantly increasing. On the oth- 
er hand, the whites are leaving the sections to 
which the negroes come and fleeing to the 
hills. Large cotton and sugar plantations 
are being abandoned by their former owners, 
many of whom are dividing estates and 
selling them to the negroes. The result | 
will be, ifthe movement is continued and | 
becomes general, that Louisiana and a large 
part of Mississippi will become negro States 
while the negro element in other sections 
will be less dangerous and influential. The 
movement has assumed such proportions, 
that there is adefinite proposition under con- | 
sideration to form a new State comprising | 
West Tennessee and the upper counties of | 
Mississippi, giving over the rest of the latter 
to negro domination. 





A branch of the Mormons known as the 
“Josephifas,’’ follow the spiritual leadership of | 
Joseph Smith, a son of the original prophet of | 
that name. They repudiate polygamy and 
look ona plurality of wives as an oriental 
abomination, which they do not hesitate to 
denounce on all suitable occasions. Joseph | 
Smith lives at Plano, Illinois, alittle town of 
about 1200 inhabitants, on the Lilinois Cen- | 
tral Railroad, fifty miles from Chicago. At 
this place and at villages in the vicinity the 
believers are numerous, and the peculiar form 
of worship is well sustained. At Plano is | 
their printing and publishing house, from | 
which are issued their Bible (Joseph Smith, 
the Elder’s, translation), their hymn books, 
the “Book of Mormon,” the ‘‘Book of Doc- 
trines and Covenants,” such other denomina- | 
tional works as they use, besides a semi- 
monthly paper called The True Latter Day | 
Saint's Herald, and a Sunday school sheet | 
called Zion’s Hope. The Mormons are scat- 
tered all over the State of lowa. Some are at | 
Farmington in the .south-wes!ern corner, and | 
some are in Council Bluffs and vicinity. 
There are also small churches at Leon and | 
Pleasanton, and at Decatur is a joint stock as- | 


sociation called the “First Unity of Enoth,” | 
which owns 7000 or 8000 acres of land, under | 
good cultivation. They are not Communists; 
each man owns his proportion in the associa- | 
tion, and shares in the dividends according- 
ly. 

John Chinaman has always borne sucha 
good reputation in the laundry that people will 
generally be surprised to learn he has found his 
superior in this chosen field. The surprise will 
be greater when the reader is told that it is 
Sing Sing prison which has carried off his lau- 
rels. Yet, unless first promises prove deceitful, 
such is the fact. About a month ago the vari- 
ous branches of industry carried on in the pris 
on were increased by the opening of a laundry 
establishment, Two Chinamen of good quali- 
fications in this line of business having taken 
up their residence for a period at Sing Sing, 
the warden set them to work teaching some of | 
their Caucasian fellows the mysteries of wash- | 
ing andironing. Teachers and pupils worked | 
well together, and now one of the large build- | 
ings connected with the prison is entirely devot- | 
ed to the various kinds of work required ina | 
first-class laundry. The experiment was inau- | 
gurated at the instance ofa French laundry firm | 
in New York city, and proved an almost imme- 
diate success, the quality of the work turned | 
off being superior to metropolitan establish- | 
ments. The news soon came to the knowl- | 
edge of Capt. Hervey of Belleville, N. J., whose 
name has become known to fame by his exten- | 
sive employment of Chinese labor. His ex- 
perience with the Orientals has been decidedly 
disappointing ; in fact, after a thorough trial, | 
he confesses that the experiment has proved a 
complete failure. After investigating the work 
of the Sing Sing tyros, be has concluded to try 
convict labor on a large scale, has contracted 


and the daily labor of 300 men, and will trans- 
fer the scene of his operations from Belleville 
to Sing Sing. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 

Tue Isctes Or Suoars. By Celia Thaxter. 

To one who loves the sea and shore but can- 
not stay beside them, this little book seems the 
next bestthing. The sea-breeze blows through 
it. It is as reposeful and refreshing as the isl- 
and life the author descrifes. She says: 

“Among the Isles of Shoals, which lie nine 
miles off the coast of New Hampshire, people 
forget the hurry and fret of lite after a while, 
and to any imaginative mind all things become 
dreamy, as they were to the lotus-eaters.”’ 

Into the very spirit of this life the writer has | 
entered, and she gives us a succession of pic- 
tures of nature under its various aspects, as 
vigorous yet delicate in outline, as truthful in | 


| sweet air and on the quiet sea 
| on ; the rose changes to mellow gold, the gold 


| worse.” 


| nent healthy action. 


| to every household. 


detail, as faultless in tone as the artist’s work 
on canvas; and, added to this, one gets a pleas- 
ant sense of personal companionship, so in har- 
mony with the scene and so delicate in its re- 
serves that it never spoils the sense of alone- 
ness which belongs to the closest communion 
with nature. 

A life so remote from human associations, 
has its compensations in its fine training of the 
perceptive and reflective powers. Everywhere 
in these pages a delicate perception of sound 
and color is apparent. Your ears grow fine in 
sympathy, till you too “hear from each island 
and isolated rock its own peculiar note.”’ 

We should like to quote page after page of 
the pictures, so lovely and so distinct that, 
when we shut our eyes, we seem to be recall- 
ing the scenes themselves. 


“Swept by every wind that blows,and beaten 
by the bitter brine for unknown Ages, well may 
the Isles of Shoals be barren, bleak, and bare! 
But to the stranger the very wildness and des- 
olation reveal a strange beauty. Though, at 
first, struck only with the sadness of the place, 
when he has slept with all the waves of the 
Atlantic murmuring in his ear and wakes to 
the freshness of a Summer morning, it seems as 
if morning were made for the first time. For 
the world is like a new-blown rose, and in the 
heart of it he stands, wit: only the caressing 
music of the water to break the utter silence. 
The sea is rosy and the sky ; the line of land 
is radiant ; the scattered sails glow with the 


| delicious color that touches so tenderly the blue, : 
| bleak rocks. 


These are lovelier than sky, or 
sea, or distant sails, or graceful gulls’ wings, 
reddened with the dawn; nothing takes color 
so beautifully as the bleached granite. 

“All things are speckless and spotless. There 
is no dust, no noise, nothing but peace in the 
The day goes 


to clear, white daylight, and the sea is spark- 
ling again. A seine-boat passes, with the taw- 
ny net heaped in the stern, and the scarlet 


| shirts of the rowers brilliant against the blue. 
| Pleasantly their voices come across the water, 


breaking the stillness. The fishing-boats steal 
to and fro, silent, with glittering sails; the gulls 
wheel lazily ; the far-off coasters glide rapidly 
along the horizon ; the mirage steals down the 
coast-line and seems to remove it leagues 
away. Andwhat if it were to slip down the 
slope of the world and disappear entirely ? 
You think ina halfdream you would not care.”’ 

How many atime we Summer visitors to our 
New England coast have watched this very 
picture! But few of us have lingered through 
the changing pageants of the year. Few, indeed, 
stay for the October picture, when— 

“The lovely Summer haze withdraws, 
all things take a crisp and tender look. and sun- 
sets burn in clear and tranquil skies or flame in 
piled magnificence of clouds. Some night a 
long bar lies like a smouldering brand along 
the horizon, deep carmine where the sun has 
touched it, and out of that bar breaks asudden 
gale before morning, and fury and tu- 
mult begin to rage. Then comes the fitful 


| weather—wild winds and hurrying waves, low, 
| scudding clouds, tremendous rains that shut 


out everything, and the rocks lie weltering be- 
tween the sea and sky; only rushing wind and 
streaming water everywhere, as ifa second del- 
uge were flooding the world. In December the 


| colors seem to fade out of the world, and the 


sea turns a sullen enemy, rolling its white, 
heavy-plunging foam against a shore of iron.” 
Sketches of character, old superstitions and 
thrilling tales of shipwreck vary with their in- 
terest the charm of this exquisite transcript of 
nature. M. F. E. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Davis's Vegetable Pain-Killer, after a 
thorough trial by innumerable living witnesses, has 
proved itself to be the medicine .{ the age. Although 
there have been many medical preparations brought 
before the public since the first introduction of Perry 
Davis’ Vegetable Pain-Killer, and large amounts ex- 
pended in their introduction, the Pain-Killer has con- 
tinued to steadily advance in the estimation of the 
world, as the best family medicine ever introduced, 

The Beautifal Engravings of birds in“ Avi- 
lude” cost hundreds of dollars,and the fine and in- 
structive descriptions many weeks of labor. Every 
family ought to have it. For sale by all booksellers 
and toy dealers, or sent post paid, on receipt of sev- 
enty-tive cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 

“An excellent addition to our home amusements.” 
—Christian Union, 

34—2t 








Unlike other Cathartics, De. Pierces’ Please 


| amt Purgative Pellets do not, after their oper- 
| 
| ation, haye a secondary tendency to render the bow- 


els more costive. This is an important improvement, 
as all who have ever taken many pills or other cathar- 
tics, for the purpose of overcoming constipation, 
know to their sorrow that the secondary effect of all 


| such medicines has been ‘‘to render a bad matter 


These pellets produce such a secondary toa- 
ic effect upon the bowels as to bring about a perma- 
Hence their great value, taken 
in small doses daily, for a length of time, in habitual 
constipation and in Piles, attended and produced, ag 
they generally are, by torpor of the liver and costive- 
ness, Sold by druggists at 25 cents a vial. 693 
Flagg’s Iustant Relief is a practical blessing 
Fifteen years of trial, thousands 
of unsolicited testimonials, and the eadorsement of 
the Faculty, show suffering humanity that in this 
beneficial preparation they have a safe, sure and per- 
fect remedy for all pain. Pain of whatever nature, 
or from whatever cause, from the rheumatism or fev- 
er, to cholera and dyspep-ia, earache, headache or 
toothache, cuts, sprains, or bruises, may be relieved 
at once with it, a 


Why is Christadore’s Hair Dye Pepular! 
Read the Universal Answer to this Question. 
BECAUSE. 

It imparts a natura! blick or brown 

It does not crisp or bura the hair. 

It does not soil the airest skin. 

It is applied in ten minutes. 

THEREFORE 

The man of Taste opproves it. 

Those who value Silken Hair use it. 

The Ladies everywhere prefer it. 

Those to whom time is valuable patronize it. 
Sold everywhere. PSY 
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EVENING SONG. 


BY E. G. B. 


Faded from earth is the sun’s warm light; 

In the far heaven, the star-worlds bright 
Deepen and glow through the purple night. 
Naught but the song of the restless rill, 

Or the night-bird’s ery on the lonely hill 
Troubleth the silence :— all else is still. 
Shadowed from sight fs each floweret’s grace, 

E’en as we miss some dear-loved face, 

Not lost,—but hid for a little space. 
Darling, the shadows last not alway, 
Darkness but heralds the dawning gray, 
Night is the mantle that foldeth the day; 
What though the darkness stretch far and wide? 

What though the shadows all fair things hide? 

Trust thou, and wait for the morning tide! 
— Boston Daily Globe. 


IN THE EVENING. 


All day the wind had howled along the leas, 

All day the wind has swept across the plain, 
All day on rustling grazs and waving trees 

Had fallen “the useful trouble of the rain,”’ 
All day beneath the low-hung, dreary sky, 

The dripping earth had cowered sullenly. 
At last the wind had sobbed itself to rest, 

At last to weary calmness sank the storm, 
“crimson line gleamed :»-udden in the west, 

Where golden flecks rose wavering into form, 
A hushed revival heralded the night, 

And with the evening-time awoke the light. 
The rosy color flushed along gray waves: 

The rosy color tinged the mountains’ brown; 


And where the old church watched the village graves | 


Wooed to a passing blush the yew-trees’ frown. 
Bird, beast, and flower relenting nature knew, 

And one pale star rose shimmering in the blue. 
So, to a life long crushed in heavy grief, 

So, to a path long darkened by despair, 
The slow, sad Lours bring touc2es of relief, 

Whispers of hope, and strength of trustful prayer, 
“Tarry his leisure,” God of love and might, 

And with the evening-time there will be light! 

—All the Year Round. 


NO HOME. 


When the honeysuckles bloom, 

And the wrens flutter o’er 
Their nest in the vine, 

As they have for years before, 
My heart flutters o’er 

A long deserted nest, 
And cries out for home— 

Home and rest. 





When wild roses shed their leaves 
O’er the rocks with moss o’ergrown 
And I think of the summers 
That over them have flown, 
My heart would be a rose, 
To scatter year by year, 
Its petals o’er the rock 
Changeless and dear. 
When the night-windsin the pines 
fing their songs of the sea, 
And I seem to be rocked 
As my mother rocked me, 
And dream Iam lying 
Below the ground-bird’s nest, 
With the pines above me sighing, 
In dreamless rest— 
Tis sweet to know a home 
Awaits me, so still, 
‘Neath shadows of leaves, 
On a breeze-haunted hill. 
There my father’s ashes lie, 
There on Mother Earth’s breast, 
My heart will find a home— 
Home and rest. 
— Appleton’s Journal, 





Written for the Journal. 
A DAY’S EXPERIENCE 


BY RAY RINN. 





“Good morning, sir! how many strawberries 
u want to buy this morning?” 

“Why, really, I don’t believe I’ll take any. 
There are going to be a good many donated to 
the society, and I should not feel justified in 
buying any before noon, at least.’ 

I stood aghast at this reply and had just 
enough strength left to walk to the doer with- 
out fainting. You see, it was this way. We 
had quite a crop of berries and father had, 
heretofore, attended to selling them. Mr. Al- 


festival to be given the coming uight. Two 
days before, Mr. Allen had said to him, “Mr. 
May, I wish you would bring over a large lot 
of berries on Thursday, I shall want all I can 
get for the festival.” Father had been sud- 
denly called away on business, and I, as the 
eldest, had to look after the berries, My 
fruit was safely stowed in the cellar of a friend, 
and, clad in faultless attire, I was promenad- 
ing the streets as if for shopping. Mr. Allen 
was quite late in coming down town, but Thad 
been assured that he was taking all the ber- 
ries he could get. I bad been watching for 
him an hour or two, expecting that he would 
at once send up an express wagon and deliver 
me of my charge. 

As he marched into Floral Hall, with both 
hands full of plants, [ confronted him with my 
question: He had listened kindly aud answer. 
ed politely. Doubtiess he had forgotten about 
what he had said to Mr. May, and even if he 
did remember, how was he to know that I was 
Barbara, Mr. May’s eldest daughter, and busi- 
ness Manager for the time being? He had 
never seen me before and I did not explain. 
How could 1? 


I stood a minute at the door blankly staring | 


into the street, quite overwhelmed with my 
misfortune. 
1 had to sell them,—peddle’em? Yes, peddle 
them about the streets. 
ancestor had transmitted to me certain very 


Forty quarts of strawberries and | 


Some long ago dead | 


{ aristocratic notions. 


Among them was the 
idea that a peddler was hardly aman, with no 


| I called next at an ice cream saloon. The | 


youth who sat behind the counter was fair 


| fine feelings or instincts; of a race apart, fit | faced and pleasant. He asked me whether my 7 ' 
subjects for derision. Shopkeepers were only | fruit was in quart boxes or in bulk? “In| night.” Then, by way of giving her a start, I 


| astep above. 


| spect for the man pounding stone in the street | not afford to buy them in that shape. 


He had 


| than for the one handing pins and shoe strings | had several lots spoil on his hands, and then 


| over a counter. 
ways courtesied to broadcloth and ignored the 
| presence of jeans. 
| up to my principles. 
That was quite correct. Also,a woman might 

keep a bookstore. 
| have all the new books to read. But a milli- 


I went on, tired but courageous. Since | 


had descended the social scale,in my own es- 


| ner ora dress maker! I could always distin- | timation, at least, I mightas well be thorough 


| guish one of them in a crowd by a certain air 


in my work and make what money I could. 


| of shop which pervaded theirdress. They are | My next call was on a lady acquaintance, and 


| oveny useful class and we could not get on at I at once made known my business. She was | 
oh! so glad to see me. Certainly she would | 
take some. She thought Mrs. Smith would | 


| all without them, but the idea of one of them 
| being anybody, was absurd. 
; And how was I, Barbara May, with all these 
| high and mighty sentiments, to sell strawber- 
ries—peddle strawberries on the street ? 
Not that I really believed all these things. 
|.No, indeed! these were only instincts, and I 
was afirm believer in Woman’s Rights, espe- 
| cially in her right to follow any profession or 
business or trade that shechoseto. And now, 
| when a time had come for putting my opinions 
| to a practical test, I could not surrender with- 
out an effort. I dared not throw away my 
berries, as I was tempted to do, for fear of be- 
ing laughed at. Besides, we needed the mon- 
| ey, and that was an argument I could well ap- 
, preciate. 
| Where to go next I had not the slightest 
| idea but, as I stood in the doorway gazing va- 
| cantly into the street, I noticed the sign of 
the “‘Sedgwick House,” a few blocks below, 
and remembered that father had sold berries 
| there. With an involuntary gasp for breath, 
| [ turned in that direction. AsI came up to 
the door a man came out whom I knew by 
sight, and I asked him if Mr Sedgwick was in. 
| J] don’t know, I’ll see,” and he turned back 
| jnto the office, whither I followed him. 
| There was no one in but a clerk, Mr. Sedg- 
| wick was gone up town. Now or never it 
, must bedone, The clerk was waiting to hear 
| myerrand. Farewell, shades of gentility! 
How I got the courage I cannot tell, but I 
| did manage to say: 
_ “Would you like some strawberries this 
morning ?” 
The clerk did not look in the least surprised, 
| but rather as if it was quite the thing for a 
| young lady toask such a question, and answer- 
| ed blandly: 
| “I don’t know, but I'll just ask Mrs. Sedg- 
wick,” and, at the instant he dived through 
' the door into a rear apartment I could hear 
him say, ‘“‘Mrs, Sedgwick, do you want any 
strawberries? There’sa young lady out here 
wauts to sell some,”’ and her reply, “No, I have 


| enough for supper.” 
The clerk repeated her words to me very re- | 


| Spectiully and I turned to go out. The man 
, who had come in with me made some indiffer- 
| entremark about the weather, just as he might 
| have done had my errand been anything else 
in the world. I replied, with a calmness that 
' astonished myself, and passed into the street. 
Everything looked just as it had done before I 
| hazarded that fatal question, that must for- 
evermore class me in the ranks of common 
| people. 
| AsI walked on the words of Shylock came 
| into my mind, “Hath not a Jew eyes?” and, 
_ looking up at the cloudless June sky overhead, 
I was forced to the conclusion that I had no 
| need to be blind to the beauty above my head 
| and beneath my feet because, forsooth, I ped- 
| dled strawberries. 

By the time I had walked half a mile I felt 
| equal to another attempt, and went into a res- 
| taurant where we had had some dealings. A 
| young man sat beside the door and I asked 


' him if he belonged to the house. He said | 
len was one of the managers of a strawberry | 


“yes,” and I asked him if he did not want to 
| engage some strawberries. ‘Oh-ah-I-I only 
board here, you’|l find some one inside.’’ 
I marched into the unknown interior and 
| found a pretty girl setting a table. She “did 
not know whether they would want any ber- 
ries or not, and Mr. L. was gone down town. 
He would be back in half an hour and would 
I call again.” 
Out on the street again, the sun shone with 
fierce heat and, seeing a hotel sign on the 
| shady side, I turned my steps thither. Neither 
did this man seem at all surprised at my busi- 
uess, but he surprised me by asking how many 
| [had and what sort they were. ‘Were they 
wild or what were they?’ Did I look so rus- 
tic as that? Thank fortune I knew the names 
of my commodities and auswered promptly, 
““Wilson’s Albany and the Agriculturist, and I 
have forty quarts.” 
“Humph! that’s a good many; what do you 
ask for them ?” 
If there’s anything in this world that I do 
hate it is setting a price, it isso plebeian. But 
| I told the man what I thought I ought to have. 
| “Well, if you will bring them to me and they 
| are nice, I’ll take six or eight quarts,’’ 
Nice! of course they were nice. Had not I 
| set out the original plants myself, and hoed 
and tended them with loving care? I was not 
afraid to work nor ashamed of it. It was tak- 
ing pay for work that galled me—to be obliged 
, to take pay, in order to live, was the trouble. 








like some, too. Had I been there? and when 
I said ‘‘no,” she ran to the door and called 
across the street, “Mrs. Smith, oh, Mrs. Smith! 
do you want some strawberries ?” 

The lady came hurrying over. She was a 
very pretty woman, and it was a real pleasure 
to look at her. We had a pleasant chat to- 
gether and [left them feeling much comfort- 
ed, for I now had the virtual endorsement of 
two ladies of position in society. 

The next thing was to deliver the berries 
already engaged and thus relieve my mind of 
a part of its burden. I did not mind carrying 
them through the streets. That was nothing. 

On my way back I called again on Mr. L. 
He was standing in his door and as I came un- 
der the awning that shaded it, he spoke up: 
“Good morning, Miss May.” Horrors! how 
did the man know me? He had never seen 
me, except once before, that I knew of. He 
was very sorry, but he had made other arrange- 
ments for supper, but he would like some next 
day. I told him that I should not come to 
town next day,and he answered: “Oh, well, 


any time when you do come, just come here.” | 
A maa standing by inquired how many I had, | 


and when I told him asked how long it took 
to gather them. 

I could not answer that exactly. I gather- 
ed awhile and then rested a while. He had 
been in the business himself. I like to listen 
to a man who can really “talk sense” td a wo- 
man, and I stood talking and listening till the 
fear of Mrs. Grundy, or a sense of propriety, 
reminded me that it was highly improper fora 
young lady to loiter on the street talking to a 
stranger. He wanted acouple of quarts and 
told me where he lived. Then, empty pail in 
hand, I plodded on toward the house of an ac- 
quaintance who, I was sure, would patronize 
me. I found the door shut andlocked. Ihid 
my pail under some rosebushes and went on, 
determined to seli that fruit if such* a thing 
was possible. 

My next call was on the keeper of an eating 
house. He was out in front of his house put- 
ting down stone for awalk. He had as many 
as he wanted. ‘‘What wasI selling for?” 1 
told him. “Ah! ha! There was a lady here 
this morning who offered me all I wanted for 
six cents.” 

Six cents! I would have thrown my beloved 
but perishable property into the river first; or 
what would have amounted to the same thing, 
from a pecuniary standpoint, donated them to 
the festival. 

I trudged on with renewed vigor. I always 
had a liking for adventure and now ceased 
pitying myself, and began to wonder when and 
how all this would end. 

I stopped next at a house which bore on its 
front the high sounding title of the ‘National 
Hotel.” A dirty, shabby girl of ten or twelve 
years, perched on a lofty stool, was the only 
creature | could see about the premises, I ask- 
ed,in incoherent fashion, for the “landlord, 
or—or somebody.’ She said she would go for 
“Pa,’’ and went out leaving me propped against 
the wall. At the sound of returning footsteps 
I straightened up. The child came in, follow- 
ed by a red-faced man who was clad in one of 


those long linen coats that went out of style | 


years ago. Onone arm he carried a dirty- 
faced baby. In reply to my stereotyped ques- 
tion, he said that he did not know, he would 
go and see, and departed through a door which 
admitted the smell of cooking onions. On his 
return he asked me how many ! had? what 
sort? and what price ? 

These questions being answered he said ‘he 
would take a quart. I explained to him that 
they were half a mile away, and that unless I 
could dispose of some in his immediate neigh- 
borhood it would not be worth whileto come 
bagk tohim. “Just as I thought best about 
that, he did not much care.” I asked him “if 
there were any restaurants near by?” He 
roused up at that and coming out on the side- 
walk pointed out several eating houses. 

At the first one they were supplied. At the 
next a wom&’n came to the door having her 
dress buttoned in Pegzotty’s fashion. She 
wanted some berries—oh, yes! she wanted 
some. 

“Did not she want all of them ?” 

Sle supposed she might as well take them 
now as ever. She wanted some to put up. 
“How did I sell them ?” 

I told her. Of course something less at 
wholesate. 


“Well, she did not know, when were they 
| picked ? and were they nice ?” 
“Oh yes, they were nice and picked last 


Theoretically, I had more re- | bulk,’”’ I told him, and he said that he could | asked how she put them up. 


She promptly gave me an elaborate recipe, 
but still she could not make up her mind, and, 


Practically, of course, I al- | there was great waste in emptying them from seeing ner difficulty, I suggested that she 
| one thing into another.” 
I could not afford to live| | was interested and asked some questions, | that she did want an 
| and he gave me some information which may 
| As to women, they might write or teach. | pe found in any manual on strawberries, there- 


| fore I will not repeat it. 
It must be rather nice to | 


| should send a boy with me for the few quarts 
d she could then judge for 
| herself. She eaught at the hint and followed 
| it to the letter. 

The boy, a youth of eight summers, was very 
| talkative, and told me abotit his family—that 
| they came from Boston—that their name was 
| Pratt, and that since the fire there were lots of 

Pratts settling through the country, etc. 

The house stood near the depot and I said, 
| “How pleasant it must be to watch the passing 
trains.” 

“’Spect it isto them that ain’t used to it, but 

I don’t never go out to see them, I’ve got tired 
| seein’ ’em.” 
| He went on telling that “he knew the con- 
| ductor, and the conductor let him ride all he 
wanted to, but he didn’t think it was very 
much fun after all.” 

After seeing this premature victim of ennui 
supplied I sat down to dinner. He did not re- 
turn. I had foreseen that—no fault of the ber- 
ries though—and I set out to call on an old 
lady, one of my unfashionable friends. Sitting 
in her cool parlorI hinted at my morning’s 
work. Oh, she did wish she had known of it. 
She had not “had one and she wanted some 
the worst kind.” 

I had almost made up my mind to donate 
them to the festival folks, but seeing my chance 
made her an offer of all my remaining stock at 
reduced rates. The offer was accepted and a 
boy despatched to bring them over. Sheurged 
I stayed and had strawber- 





| me to stay to tea. 
ries and cream. 

After tea I walked down street with my 
money in my pocket, feeling quite rich and in- 
dependent. On the sidewalk I met alady who 
asked, “Was it you that Mrs. Smith bought 
berries of to-day ?’’ 

I could not deny the fact aud said ‘‘yes,” 

“Why didn’t you come to me? I wanted 
some so badly and would have taken all you 
had.” She wanted some in a day or two and 
would I “be sure and supply her ?” 

Turning into a dry-goods store I met the 
family at whose house my pail was hid. In 
the course of conversation my day’s work came 
out. 

“Ob,” said Mrs. M., “why didn’t you come 
to our house, Barbara?” 

“I did Mrs. M., but you were not there.” 

“Now that is too bad for we got home at 
noon. Could you let us have some in a day or 
two?” 

They had not found my pail and laughed 
| heartily when they heard of it. They were al] 
| just going down to Floral Hall and asked me 
' to go with them. 
| I went with these pleasant friends, and at 





| the hall one of the genial literati, who abound 


in our town, took me through the room, show- 
ed me the pretty things and explained about 
| the rarities, and I had a “beautiful time.” It 
| had been a hard day for me, yet I had met an 


had learned so much that, as I laid down to 
rest, I said to myself: 

“Next time you have anything to sell, Bar- 
bara May, don’t be a goose.” 

My aristocratic ancestor did not trouble my 
dreams. Money is a powerful opiate on the 
conscience of living men, but I never should 
have guessed that a ghost could be affected by 
it. 
Emporia, Kansas. 


som —_—— 





{Written for the Woman’s,Journal.) 


THE WAYS OF A ROOSTER. 


*Oo-00-00! Here, Biddy, come here! 
Here’s a tit-bit of meat, and here’s a nice ker- 
nel of wheat, and a dainty crumb of bread; 
don’t you see it is better than you get at home ? 





| Why don’t you come and live with me? I 


| will scratch for you, and crow for you, and 
roost beside you, and be a dear, good rooster 
to you. Promise me you will not go over 
into the other yard again. 
ing through the fence and admiring you for a 
long time. 
prettier than any of the common fowls my 
mistress keeps. [I don’t see why she got 
such an ugly looking set of fowls for me to 
take care of. Dear Biddy, do say you will 
come and stay with me in this delightful 
yard? Itis so dull for me to be scratching 
all day long with such a brood of fools!) Why, 
with you [should be perfectly happy. Scratch- 





fowl as you to help eat; and we will live to- 
gether and be happy—why, I should feel like 
crowing all the time, just for joy.” 

And Master Chanticleer danced around 
Miss Biddy and praised her plumage, made 
flattering comparisons between her and his 
old common wives,—why this bird was a new 
thing to him and so, of course, for the time 
beautiful! 

“But, dear Chanticleer I am afraid you will 
tire of me, just as you have of all these other 
Biddy’s.’’ 

“Oh, no; dear, pretty birdie; I am sure I 
shall not. Why, to tell the truth, those hens 
were all forced upon me as it were. There js 





I have been look- | 


Ob, you are a dear, pretty hen, | 


ing one’s living would be nothing with such a | 


that old speckled hen, she came to me highly 
recommeuded by the minister, would you be- 
| lieve it? she has such a squeaky voice when 
| she cackles that it seems as though I should 
| go crazy, no music in her, and the poor thing 
| don’t know it! And then, that drab hen, she 
has such a ridiculous waddle when she tries 
| to walk, that I feel as though I should fly! 
And then, there is that black hen, my mistress 
bought her at half price because she was so 
ugly her owner could do nothing with her; 
you see she has lost one eye in some hard 
fought battle; and they turned her out here 
for me to take care of, and I have had to get 
along with her “tricks and her ways,’’ ever 
since. And that little grey pullet; I took 
“pity” on her because she didn’tseem to have 
any one tocare for her. I tell you there is 
| not a sound fowl among the whole lot. [ al- 
ways feel like hiding behind the barn door, 
for very shame when any one comes into the 
yard. But if I only had you, my adorable 
bird, by my side, I would crow defiance to any 
rooster in town—or any gobbler or gander eith- 
er! Oh, dear, if I only had you to walk out 
with of mornings, and praise me when I 
fought with other cocks; if I had you to 
scratch for, life would be all sunshine; you, 
my pretty bird, with such glossy feathers and 
such a brilliant comb and stylish gait, any one 
can see that you are of no common breed. 
If Lonly had you to admire, I would never 
look at these common fowls again. : 

So, poor foolish frivolous vain Biddy 
yielded, and went to housekeeping with Mr. 
Cockerel. He was all attention, and they 
strutted, and talked, and lived beautifully un- 
til one day Miss Biddy felt that she must lay 
an egg. Her time hadcome. She made a 
nest in one corner of the yard where she 
might still see her adorable Chanty. She 
went into her nest with such a happy feeling 
—foolish fowl! The egg wasn’t half laid be- 
fore what did she see ?—peeping through the 
straw which almost surrounded her, what did 
she see?—her dear devoted mate—her in 
separable better-half making love to one of 
the very hens he had always ridiculed to her! 
What did this mean? 

She could not leave her nest just then to go 
and see, 80 she was compelled to set and abide 
the result. Why.! before Biddy had laid that 
first egg she saw enough to convince her that 
there was no trust to be put in roosters. 
There was no truth in all he had been cooing 
to her? An ugly looking hen was just as 
good as a pretty one—especially if the pretty 
one was busy laying! 

That first egg was only one lessun to poor 
Biddy—one—two—three—a dozen,—matters 
grew worse and worse. Biddy swallowed 
many a pill of chagrin, first quietly—with 
Chanticleer acting his old gallantry when- 
ever she was off her nest, but would the world 
believe it?—flirting, when she poor prudent 
one was laying! Things went on poorly 
enough for awhile, until hen-nature could 
stand it no longer peaceably, so Biddy expos- 
| tulated. And what did his lordship do but 
| twit her with peeping !—a hen’s curiosity ! 
| From that day Biddy’s beautiful plumage 
| lost its beauty for master Cockerel! “He 
| would have none of the airs of a fowl in his 





| unvarying politeness and even kindness, and I | yard!’ So he openly went back to his old 


wives, the “ugly common fowls,’’ who seem- 


| ed to be under good subjection and flounted 

| in the face of Miss Biddy, and told her her 
gay plumage was nothing compared to dutiful 
hens. 

“You had better set it out old hen, and I 
| guess you will come to your meals as most 
| hens do, before you hatch your brood. The 
| truth is, madam, you are not quite as pretty 
| as you were, your feathers are quite faded, 
and your comb is turning whitish, and you 
don’t walk quite as smartly as you did! And 
you have a termagant’s disposition; no decent 
rooster could be expected to live with you.” 

And to finish poor Biddy’s disgrace, she 
could see from her nest the other hens, her 
old rivals feeding and coaxing her truant 
lover! 

This was terribly hard to bear, but what 
could she do? She could not leave her eggs, 
if she did she would have no chickens: so she 
set, patient only in the hope of the dear little 
chicks that were to be hers. 

Wouldn’t that great event bring back her 
| lord’s love ?—wouldn’t he feel pride in “their” 
| chickens? Foolish hen !—silly to the last fem- 
| inine weakness, 

Sometimes she suffered for a kernel of corn; 
| but he didn’t bring it. And when she did 
| leave her nest-fora moment to pick up any- 
| thing, just to stay her hunger, the other hens 
would peck at her, and titter, one to the oth- 
|er, and his high majesty would strut off in 





| 


| such a tantalizing manner; sometimes Biddy 
| felt. like fighting every one of them and then 
| she would bethink herself of her nest and 
| away she would run to brood over her eggs 
| and her troubles. 
| One morning, when Mistress Biddy was 
| feeling very faint and hungry, she saw a beau- 
tiful worm crawling on the ground near her, 
| so she called, cluck, cluck, do Chanticleer, get 
me that worm? you know if I leave my eggs 
much our dear little chickens will be weakly 
things, for all the world knows that healthy 
chickens come from good setting. 

And what did Mr. Chanticleer do, but hold 
the dainty morsel up in his beak and go chas- 
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ing around the yard until he had every one of 
his old wives running after him, all scrambling 
for the worm? And then, what do you sup- 
pose he did, after all the chasing and running ? 
Why, why, why, he gobbled it down whole 
himself! And then he crowed, Oo-00-00! as 
though he thought he had donea smart thing. 
Oh, the vanity of the ways of a rooster! 

There came a time when Biddy brought 
forth as pretty a brood of little ones as ever | 
walked the earth. Now was her pride full. 
Even the ugly old hens seemed to envy her 
and Chanticleer tried his best to make friends. 
But she was a proud bird, and would have no 
more of his fooling. She had become a ma- 
tronly mother. Her children were her sole 
care. 

‘One day, she flew over the fence into her 
old yard, and clucking, clucking, clucking, 
called every one of her dear little pets through 
the slats of the fence. 

Then Chanticleer tried all his old wiles to 
get Mrs. Biddy back again, but nothing that 
he could say would move Biddy; she had 
grown wise by experience, and bachelor wiles 
didn’t mean the same to her now as they 
used to do! BETH. 

CURIOUS EXHIBITION. 

A needlework exhibition, got up by the 
Princess Christian, is now in progress at the 
South Kensington Museum in London. It 
has a high historical interest. No article of 
later date than 1800 has been admitted, and 
thete is no lace or woven tapestry to be seen. 
Visitors may here muse over an embroidered 
shirt that belonged to Charles I. of England, 
and the mantle he wore on the scaffold at his 
execution. Then there is a star from a samp- 
ler worked in colored silk by the wife of 
Charles II., on which her loving fingers in- 
scribed: “The 21st of Maye was our mar- 
rige daye.” Poor Queen! But saddest are 
the memories awakened of Mary Queen of 
Scots. Three relics displayed at the exhibi- 
tion attest the deftness of her fingers. There 
is a baby linen basket, which she worked for 
her ungrateful son, James I.; also a work-box, 
representing Jacob’s Dream, done while she 
was at Holyrood; and lastly, a beautiful 
chair-covering and cushion, executed during 
her confinement at Fotheringay. All these 
memorials belong to Queen Victoria. It 
seems strange to realize, as demonstrated to 
us here, that the virago Elizabeth once made 
baby linen for her sister Mary—eighteen 
pieces of handiwork in this line are shown. 
There are also various little toilet articles that 
belonged to Elizabeth, such as her night-cap, 
her shoes, and pillow-case, a pin cushion, and 
a toilet cover. Silk hangings, beautiful and 
fresh, as if just from the loom, are marked as 
having decked the bridal bed of Marie An- 
toinette. There is a beautiful quilted cover- 
let, the property; of Anne of Denmark, and 
close by are some curtains worked in worsted 
by Amy Robsart. Needlework is not likely 
to be so popular with the ladies of our genera- 
tion as it was with their grandmothers in old- 
en times. As an occupation it is essentially 
sedative; and we live in a fast and stirring 
Age.” The American maxim “go-ahead” pre- 
vails everywhere after a fashion. Needlework 





| above board, in true, manly style. 





is a gentle feminine use of time. It had its ad- 
vantages. Butit lends itself to gossip quite 
as much as to meditation. 


—~“=— 


TROUSERS FOR GIRLS. 


A correspondent of the Englishwoman’s Do- 
mestic Magazine makes the following sugges- 
tion in regard to the dress of girls: 

In my last letter, I proposed that young la- 


dies should, in accordance with the taste of | 


some few years since, wear their dresses short- 
er than is now the fashion, and IL expressed 
the opinion that they were more healthy and 
convenient, more suited to the costumes of 


young ladies, and decidedly more elegaut. I | 


admitted that their adoption involved another 
change, and I now suggest a return to au ar- 
ticle of dress formerly worn by girls, which I 
much wish to see again in fashion,—I mean 
the long white trousers, which, till about 
eighteen years ago, formed so pretty and con- 
spicuous a part of their costume. Doubtless 
some of your readers will say they are taste- 


ing adjeciives. I reply that they were all but 
universal for quite forty years, and had they 
been ugly they would have been early aban- 


doned, like other uglinesses, as the waist under | 


the armpits of George the Third’s time, the 


the next two reigns. The abandonment of 
long trousers necessitated longer skirts, for 
modesty’s sake, and though I think that girls 
young enough to wear short dresses should be 


so innocent that the decorum or otherwise of | 
their costume ought not to enter their heads, | 


still, if modesty of attire is of moment at all, 
long trousers have the advantage over the 
present style. They would give, as they gave 
formerly, a character to the young ladies’ 
dress which their present costume sadly 
wants, for now it has no distinctive style, 
since long hair flowing down the back and 


skirts a few inches from the ground are, Iam | 


pleased to say, not confined to girls in their 
teens. Long trousers of linen or cambric, 


trimmed with needlework or lace, are femi- | 


nine enough, despite their name and shape, 
and there is no question of their youthful ap 
pearance, which [ think a very great advan- 
tage. 


be so long as to reach the feet, even if they 


may be ornamented in many ways. Even 
when quite plain, and with oniy one deep hem, 


To be quite beautiful they should be | 
brilliantly white, and very stiffly starched, so | 
as not to look creased or muddled, and should | 


needlework borders, and witb strips of inser- 
tion, sometimes, in full dress, with bright- 
colored ribbon run in the work, or with 
flounces of lace, or with various trimmings of 
finely-worked muslin, they are most elegant 
and becoming. They also make the feet 
look so much smaller, and veil many defects 
now too often visible, as ill-shaped legs, bony 
or thick ankles, or flat insteps. I am old 
enough to remember the pretty trousers, taste- 
fully trimmed in various fashions, we used to 
wear twenty years ago, and which made our 
costumes so bright and attractive, when white 
muslin dresses with small black or brighst-col- 
ored mantles, were almost universally worn in 
Summer by girls, the former being smarter, 
and certainly softer and prettier, in material, 
than the white pique now in vogue. Quite 
young children, say girls under six or seven 
(unless unusually tall), should only wear their 
trousers a few inches below the skirt, which at 
this age should be above the knees. Their 
limbs are not long enough or their movements 
such as to make them look well in quite long 
trousers. I think thata hat of one of the 
many pretty shapes which have been worn for 
some years past, with the glossy hair floating 
over the shoulders, the figure displayed by a 
tight-fitting dress, a looped-up skirt, full at the 
hips, a bright-colored sash tied behind, the 
petticoats excessively short, fully displaying 
long brilliantly white trousers, falling grace- 
fully across the instep, just showing the open- 
worked stockings, and the feet flashing bright- 
ly in the pretty patent-leather shoes and san- 
dals I have written of before, constitute the 
most piquant, dainty, and captivating costume 
devised for girls. Thus attired, in a dress 
singularly appropriate and characteristic, be- 
cause so becoming, childlike, and modest, girls 
might well wear it till a much more womanly 
age, and if young ladies in their teens would 
believe how much more fascinating they look 
in the youthful and ladylike dress I propose, 
they would adopt it with pleasure and retain 
it without hesitation, and would admit its 
convenience, propriety, and elegance. Long 
trousers might be easily introduced, as it 
would only involve the gradual lengthening, 
by a few inches at a time, of the trousers 
which all girls wear, till they reach the desired 
length, and slightly rest on the pretty little 
feet, looking all the smalier and glittering 
brightly from beneath the snowy linen or del- 
icate lace or cambric. There is a great ten- 
dency to renew old fashions, and I should be 
delighted to see this one revived, for its pret- 
tiness and piquancy make it almost the only 
thing wanting to render the young ladies’ cos- 
tume of the present day all that can be de- 
sired. 





WOMAN IN COLORADO. 


The correspondent of the St. Louis Globe 
gives the following interesting sketch of the 
position and status of women in the frontier life 
of Colorado: 


Men and women seem quite upon an equality, 
not only in their opinions and associations, but 
in their vocations as well. A large proportion 
of the ladies assist in earning their subsistence, 
and one said to me that it seemed to be a mat- 
ter of astonishnient among her friends here that 
she was not engaged in any special work aside 
from taking the entire care of her household. 
“What are you intending to do?” is quite as 
usual a question toa lady who is a new-comer, 
astoagentleman. On the contrary, it is not 
at all unusual to see men engaged in duties gen- 
erally assigned to women. They sweep,cook, 
wash, iron, or nurse, as circumstances demand, 
and that not upon the sly, as they doubtless 
would with us, if compelled so to descend from 
the loftier plane of life’s duties, but openly and 
Women’s 
spheres are fearfully innovated, and yet a no 
bler, or more dignified class of men it would be 
hard to find. A merchant from Chicago seem- 
ed to think a fight with the mountain wind 
while hanging out the week’s washing a matter 
quite worthy of his mature judgment and calm 
deliberation, and a visit to a minister, whose 
sermons upon Sunday would compare very fa- 
vorably with those of any of our metropolitan 
clergymen, introduced us to a close acquain- 
tance with a washing machine, which he was 
industriously working. <A splendid fellow, re- 
cently from the “Roundup” (gathering in his 
herds and branding them), invited us to tea, 
with the proviso that we were to wear our best 
dresses and be entertained by his wife, while 
he cooked the supper; and certainly no more 
enjoyable meal have we ever eaten than that 
afforded by the “slapjacks,” fresh butter, warm 


| maple syrup, buffalo steaks and coffee, pre- 


pared by himself, spiced as it was by his inter- 
esting conversation and brilliant witticisms. 
To day we met Dr, Crary, formerly of St. Louis, 
and editor of the Centra/ Advocate of that city, 
and now presiding elder over a district six or 
seven hundred miles in extent, who told us that 
women were members of nearly all his quar- 
terly conferences, which, of course, implies that 
they are officers in the different churches. At 


, : ! Trinidad he has a church composed entirely of 
less and unbecoming, and use other disparag- | j 


women, but one man being a member, and he 
only upon probation. The inference is obvious 
when we consider how largely men outnumber 
women in these places. He told us that the 
duties of the church were much better attended 


b | to by lady officials than by men, and that that 
monstrous bonnets and the bishop sleeves of | . y , 


female church was the only one in that district 
which would entirely meet its obligations this 
year, besides which they were building a new 
church.- How shocking this must seem to our 
“brethren” at home we can only imagine, as 
the men here merely look onandapprove. It 
is needless to add that there is an advanced po- 
sition taken on the question of Woman Suf- 
frage, and a fervent hope frequently expressed 
that when the bright star of Colorado beams 
out from the galaxy in our field of blue, it will 


represent perfect equality before the law to | 


women as well as to men. . . With an anecdote 
illustrating the potency of the New York Ob- 
server, which, perhaps, was little dreamed of, 
even by that complacent sheet itself, I will 
close this letter. A gentleman who has had a 
great deal of experience in Indian and frontier 
life, told me that once, when on the war-path 
with one Indian tribe against another, they 
found in a wigwem deserted by their retiring 
foes acharm belonging to the chief, and ac- 
counted of great virtue. The half-breed accom- 
panying him was surprised and indignant that 


1 i | he should insist upon cutting it open, to ascer- 
do not slightly hide theinsteps. The trousers | 


tain wherein the magic lay ; but, notwithstand- 
ing warnings and entreaties, a butcher-knife 
was applied, and a quantity of mallard ducks’ 


they are charming; but trimmed with rich | heads, in small sacks, were discovered. In the 


Hey 


midst of these—in the heart of the whole, and 
constituting the most sacred and potential por- 
tion—was a small bag containing two eagle's 
claws, two bear’s and two panther’s claws, done 
up with a piece of newspaper carefully folded, 
and found upon examination to be a portion of 
the New York Olserver. What a singular sim- 
ilarity of opinion existed between that tribe 
and some of their more enlightened brethren! 





HUMOROUS. 

A woman who tells fortunes from a tea-cup 
is not necessarily a sauceress. 

What is that which no one wishes to have 
and no one wishes to lose? <A bald head. 

An exchange wonders why the college oars- 
men are lable to boils. Probably on account 
of their stewdious habits. , 

“Shoddy young ladies,” says the New Or- 
leans //erald, “aflect European society, hoping 
to turn their charms to a-count.” 

An Indiana Sunday School man writes to 
a Bible firm in New York,—‘‘Send me some 
Sunday School papers and books. Let the 
books be about pirates and Indians as far as 
possible,” 

“Why do they call the people that live in 
some of the South Sea islands cannibals?” 
asked an old man of asailor. ‘Because they 
live on other people,” answered the sailor. 
“Then,” said the old man, pensively, “my 
sons-in-law must be cannibals, for they live 
on me.” 


A schoolboy being asked by his teacher of 
what the German Diet was constituted, replied, 
“Sauerkrout, schnapps, lager bier and mix- 
cum-rous.” That lad must bea cousin-german 
to the boy who, when shown a picture of 
“Luther, at the Diet of Worms, said, ‘‘Papa, I 
see Luther, but where are the worms ?” 

Many years ago, when ministers had but 
little stated salary, and depended largely upon 
gifts, a country clergyman always wound up 
his pastoral visits on those of his parishoners 
who had not been mindful of their duty in re- 
gard to their gifts, with this little speech: 

“Now, my good friends, I didn’t come a 
beggin’, but if you’ve got anything to give me, 
I’ve brought a bag to put it in.” 

A Paris journal lately perpetrated the follow- 
ing squib at the expense of the French minis- 
try: “A ,entleman lately presented himself at 
the residence of a new minister; ‘I wish to see 
Monsieur X., if you please.’ ‘He does not live 
here just now; he is installed at Versailles.’ 
‘Since when? ‘Since he became a member of 
the Cabinet!’ ‘Ah he has entered the new Cab- 
inet? Be good enough to allow me to sit down 
amioute. I will wait till he goes out of office.’ ”’ 

What kind of bread do star actors live upon ? 
Their great roles. What do vagrants like ?— 
Common loaf. What do country editors live 
upon ?—Pufls. What do commercial travelers 
live upon ?—Stirabout, What do lawyers live 
upon ‘—Sue-it pudding. What do gamblers 
live upon ?—Stakes. What is the most satisfac- 
tory meal for any contractor? Indian; isn’t 
it? What sustains the Georgians ?—Crackers. 
What kind of drinks do children like ?—Tease. 
What kind do artillerists like?—Shells. What 
kind do sextons like?—Bier. What kind do 
milkmen like ?—Water. What kind do doc- 
tors like?—Old ail. What kind do cotton 
planters like ?—Gin. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says that among the 
many useful inventions of modern days, none 
deserves to rank higher than an ingenious 
little machine just invented by an American in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Itis called “the 





simple and effectual. It consists of a button tor- 
pedo, with patent nitro-glycerine back-action 
attachment, that can be worn on the coat like 
an ordinary button, which, indeed, it resembles 
in appearance. When the bore seizes the “aba- 


the corner into the next street. The inventor, 
it is stated, has already received orders for 
all he can manufacture for two years to come, 

A lady called upon a celebrated physician to 
consult him about her eyes, which were giving 
her some trouble. 
was a lady of rank and wealth. He gravely 
shook his head; feared amaurosis ; case would 
require ti..e, and as she was living in the coun, 
try, she must move to the city where he could 
see her daily. The lady moved to the city; the 
physician attended her regularly; but days 
changedto weeks, and weeks to months, and 
the cure came not. The patjent resolved to 
try an experiment. She disguised herself as a 
poor old woman, and went to her physician. 
After long waiting in the anteroom, at last her 
turn came. 

“Well, my good woman, what have you to 
complain of ? ” 

“Very bad eyes, doctor,” she answered. 

He took her to the light, looked into her 
eyes, but failed to recognize his patient. 
Shrugging his shoulders, he said: 

“Your eyes are well enough.” 

“Well ?” she said. 

“Yes; I know what I am saying.”’ 

“But I have been told thatI was getting 
the a—a— forgot how it is called.” 

“Amaurosis!”’ 

“Yes, that is it, doctor. ” 


such nonsense. 
but that is all. 
“An—” 


Your physician is an ass!” 


60 


know me?!” 


nantly. 
more. 
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business man’s bore abater,” and its action is | 


ter” it instantly explodes, shivering his hand | 
into a million pieces, and blowing him round | 


The doctor saw that she | 





‘Don’t you let them make you believe any | 
Your eyes are a little weak, | 
“Yes, an ass! Tell him boldly that I say | 


The lady arose, and in her customary voice | ~ 
said, “Sir, you are my physician. Don’t you | 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 
Ct Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
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Treatment aad Core of all Diseaces. 
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Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Mar 15 39 West 26th Street, New York. 








per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
of working people, of either sex, 


$5to$2 


young or old, make more money at work for us in | 


their spare moments, or all the time, than at any 


thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & | 


Co., Portland, Me. 
Sept. 3. 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England t¢ 


“Gracious,madame !’’ he commenced, but the | sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
lady would not listen to him, and left indig- | 
She never saw the gentleman any | 


For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 
Woman's JournnaL Office 
July 27. 





YOUNG LADIES who are in- 


tending to pass t 


Harvard Examinations for Women 


| Next year, or who are thinking of entering Boston 


University or other co'leges, are invited to consider 


the advantages of Chauncy Hall School, which has | 
sent young men to Harvard annually fer forty-five | 


years, and has recently prepared severai young ladies 
for college. Catalogues can be obtained at Eltiot's 
picture store, and at the office of the Woman's Jcur- 
NAL, or by addressing the principals, who can be 
consulted on Saturdays, from 9 to 12 o'clock, at Os- 
good's book store, Tremont Street. 

Sept Lit Cusurnos & Lapp. 
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FURNITURE, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers and 
Dealers in fine and mediam Parlor Furniture. 


PARLOR SUITS. 


New and elegant designe be qvery variety and style of 
nieb. 


Lounges, fofas 
EASY 
PARLOR 
AND 
ROCKING 
CHAIRS, 
INVALID 
and 
Patent Reclining 


CHAIRS. 


The Beat Chair yet lnvented. 
Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 


English Hair Seating 





BRAMAN, SHAW & CoO., 


WAREROOMS, 
27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 
STRF ETS, Boston. 
Factory East Cam ridge. 





HAGAN’S 
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® 

Magnolia Ba 

A FEW APPLICATIONS MAKE A 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 


It is Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 
feltatonce. It doesaway with the Flushed Appear- 
ance caused by Heat, Fatigue, and Excitement. Heals 
and removes all Blotches and Pinrples. dispelling dark 
and unsightly spots. Drives away Tan, Freckles, and 
Supburn, and by its gentle but powerful influence 
mantles the faded cheek with 


‘YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


Sold by all Druggist and Fancy Stores. Depot 
53 Park Place, New York. 


Buy the Best. 


If you want the LATEST IMPR( (EMERY 
sn CLoTugs Wi NGeRS, buy the LuPRoV® 











UNIVERSAL. 





It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting tteelf to ener 
curve. 

A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothe 
from falling back into the tab. 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear ta pan 
ng large articles. 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Oflered to the Publia 
The Improved Usxiversat is recommended ad saps 
lor to all others by the Amerean Agriculturist, Watck 
sm and Reflector, Congreqationalist and the religiog 
ind agricultura! papers all over the country. 
‘The UNIVERSAL is warrantedthe besos 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen'l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston 


IW Wriagers of a1l kinds repaired. 
Oot 19 ly 


Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


| Nes. 128 and 129 Second Avenuc,cerne 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
| Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmsre ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ng in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
| retary of the Faculty, 


‘Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Secend Avenuc, New York Clty 
ly Jan.3 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On Tas Evrorean PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
} PROPRIETORS, 
| EP Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
| the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 


ty rooms in connection with their long established 
| Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 








| ha to te their witb clean, 
| well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 3. 
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BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


I have just come from seeing one of the 
most singular as well as ope of the most mov- 
ing sights that the life of this world can afford. 
A spectacle whose whole strangeuess only be- 
comes apparent wheu closely thought upon, 
aud which requires as its inseparable condi- | 
tion a high Christian civilization. 

Imagine a human being, who, if in posses- 
sion of ail the senses, would be more than | 
usually bright and apt, suddenly—at so early 
ap age that even a memory of the more favor- | 
ed state does uot exist—deprived of them all | 
save two; and those two the lowest and | 
amoug the least reliable for intellectual pur- | 
poses. Imagine a prson who only tastes and | 
feels—to whom sight, hearing and smell are | 
as if they had never been; and who still, | 
through tne one :nedium et communication 
left unclosed—sensation—kecps up an active | 
intercourse with that world which she can | 
distinguish only by touch. ‘here are thou- 
sands of people who from this simple descrip- 
tion of ber condition will be able to repeat, 
without prompting, the name of the woman of 
whom [ speak. Bat how many of those who 
are familiar with her strange story have ever 
actually realized such an anomalous position 
by trying to put themselves in her place? 

I think the day on which ( went to see her 


will always be associated in ny mind with the | 


visit itself. In Boston, the coming of Spring 


is tardy, aud there were as yet no signs ofa | 


change of season, save some green patches of 


grass here and there—a few swollea purple | 


buds of the crocus, and sume stray suow-drops 
in favored spots; but the air at ivast was per- 
fect on the April day when we tock the Bay- 
view cars and were borne along through South 


Boston—a forlern locality enough, made still | 


more unprepossessing by the ciouds of dust 
which were raised by every light breeze from 
the water, of which we caught glimpses ocea- 
sionailv. It seems to be built over entirely with 
wooden houses, and I imagine would bura like 
tinder in a@ decent breeze, and in an hour’s 
time leave nothing but ashes to wark where it 
had been. 

We got out of the cars iu the vicinity of 
some immense mounds of yellow earth which 
are being dug down, ‘They would be pictur- 
esque, standing out as they do, sharp and high 
against the peculiar blue of New England skies, 





if only they were gray or green; but the | 


color of sandy earth is about the most dis- 
heartening and the least artistic of all known 
tints. Itis dirty, and that expresses how dis- 
agreeable it is. 
Street straight across the bay; and higher up, 
at the head of it, is a large wooden builiing, 


which might have been white once, surround. | 


ed by a colony of smaller wooden houses ofa 
more receit date. We walked up the bill, 
around the large house, and after some inquir- 
ies found ourselves iu the parlor of one of the 
smaller buildings. A cosy little room, full of 
pictures and casts, and with plants and vines 
in every available nuvok. But the very pretti- 


ness of the rvom saddened me, when Lremem- | 


bered that with one or two exceptions the 


habitus! frequenters of this room could not) 


see. For you will have guessed already that 


the large whitish building and its accessories | 
compose the Boston Lustitution for the blind. | 


Or it, Laura Bridgeman, now about forty- 
five years old, has been an inmate from her 
earliest childhood. L have no data at hand, 
but from what [ have read and heard, L have 
the impression that Dr. Howe took her when 
she was about six years old. She lost her 
sight and hearing from disease while a baby, 


and gradually afterwards the sense of smell | 


was also deteriorated. Thus she was at an 
early age, deat, dumb, and blind—capable of 


receiving impressions through the touch and | 


the taste only. Necessarily the sense of touch 
was the one which was used to convey mental 
impressions to her. She came to Dr. Howe 


in an entirely ignorant and heipless condition, | 


but early showed an astovishing activity of 
mind, as manifested through the one unob- 
structed channe), Her bodiiy activity was 
also great. It seems to have been a peculiar 
dispensation of Providence which threw ber in 
Dr. Howe’s way. 
others, to make the mast of the few facilities 
for mental developement that were lett her; 
and she appears to have had au instinctive de- 
sire to profit to the utmost by all the generous 
efforts that were made to lift her out of that 
dark, lonesome state in which she was found. 

While passing these facts in review through 
my mind, the parlor door softly opened, and, 
without any noise, Laura came in, accompat- 
ied by the matron. She sat down quietly on 


the sofa and seemed to wait to be addressed. | 


A slight, erect figure, plainly and decently 
clad; aremarkably shaped head, of which [ 
have brought away little more than a memory 
of the dome-like forebead and the look of pe- 
culiar firmness stamped on all the features, | 
Rather thin, light brown hair, simply knotted. | 
Above the useless eyes a green shade. <A set | 
look about the mouth. Over all the face that | 
indescribable pallor which always setiles upon | 
the countenances of the blind, reminding you 
of a plant reared in the dark—and about both | 
face and figure a look of being prematurely 
worn out—though there are none of the usual | 
Signs of age about her. 
{ can just imagine that terribly active mind, | 
thus imprisoned in the poor defective body | 
and constantly beating its win.s against the } 
walls of its death-dark and death-still prison, | 
and demanding light and sound and voice. I | 
should think this constant hunger of the spirit 
would wear out the stoutest frame. Iam only | 
astonished that she has borne it so well. 
sat on the sofa perfectly passive, till 1 took the 
seat by her side, and putting my fingers into 
her hand, which half closed round them, began 


to spell to her with the one-handed alphabet. | 


Practice has given her astonishing facility in 
this way. 

She reads as fast as you can possibly spell, 
simply from feeling the shapes of the letters 
with her hand, which halt encloses yours. 


did not expect to make any impression on her | 


personally, for she has been used to meeting 
visitors all her lite, almost daily 1 suppose. 
After a few preliminary words, I told her that 
one ot us was named Laura, too. She gavea 
little start. I added that I was very giad to 
see her. She then spoke for the first time. 
Raising her hand she spelled slowly : “Ilow 
did you know how to find me?” I explained 
that to her, and then added that I had heard 
about her years before, when I was a very lit- 
tle girl, and that I had always wanted to see 
her. She seemed pleased at this, and the evi- 
dent constraint with which she is accustomed 


22 
| 


| rain drop. 


You ivok do vn the little side | 


He was the man, of all | 


| and quickly asked how much it cost. 


She | 


to meet strangers seemed to be melting away. 
She made an abrupt movement and said, “Can 
you understand if I spell fast?” ‘ 

On finding thatI could, her constraint 
seemed quite to disappear. “Iam very glad 
you came to see me,” she said. 

Presently I asked her if she were well. 

“No, I am weak,” she replied. “I have a 
little cold; but this is a very fineday.” Then, 


| with another little start (she generally pre- 


faced her remarks on the fingers with such an 
one, as if ideas came to her suddenly and for- 
cibly) she felt for her watch chain and showed 
mea tiny gold piece, not larger than a big 
I knew it was too small for a dol- 
lar; but catching only the inscription, “‘dol- 


| lar,” I said, inquiringly, “A one dcllar piece ?” 


She corrected me quickly by saying, “No, it is 
twenty five cents in gold;” and looking closer 
Isaw thatit was marked “1-4 dollar.” ‘It 


, came from California,” she said, “and was 


givento me.” The next moment she asked 
with asoft and timid gesture, ‘‘Are you hap- 
a” 


| There was an inexpressible pathos in these | 


| words, coming from her. I looked around me 

for a moment. The sun was shining. The 

earth was beautiful. There were kind faces 

about me. And all that she who sat there by 

side, in the silence and the darkness, 

| could know of this, was blindly, dumbly, and 
deatly, as plants do—by teeling only. 

| Isaid “Yes” very decidedly. 

“Are you happy!” IJ asked. 

“Yes,” she said, simply. 

; Then I felt ashamed of myself. If she, 
with so little to make her happy, could say 

that, I surely ought to have been an hour, out 

of pure joy, in telling of my happiness; seeing 

what my advantages were compared with hers. 
After this she put her hand up timidly and 


| 


touched me, and then withdrew it as if afraid | 


of offending. 

“Oh, feel of me as much as youlike,” I said, 
divining her purpose. She passed her hand 
over me with afew light touches, and appeared 
to be satisfied. 

“Tam glad youcame to see me,” she said, 
“T like to have you talk to me.” : 

Then, in a perfectly naive manner, she began 
to tell me about herself, and asked me questions. 

“T have a nice sunny room this year, and the 
furniture is new; I have a new carpet, too. I 
do fancy work. Iknit collars and make little 
mats for the people whu wish for them. 
to work.” 

Then, interrupting herself suddenly : “What 
do you do every day ?” 

“I write a good deal, and some of it gets print- 
ed jn the papers,” I said. 

“Oh, I like to write, too,” she replied eagerly. 

Then suddenly again: 

“I will ask if I may take you up stairs to see 
my room.” 

Permission being granted, she led the way ; 
walking with her hands stretched out before 
| her, but nevertheless with a singular, erect 
grace. She took me up two flights of stairs 
aud went straight to her room, where I found 
everything in perfect order—kept so by her 
own hands. 

The drawers of her bureau would have most 
| eloquently reproved many a careless lady 
whose sight is perfect. Every one of her little 
| things had each its allotted corner. She showed 
me a lace collar which she was knitting, and a 
small worsted mat of white and purple, very 
neatly done, and this last L insisted on carrying 
away as a memento of her. 

She showed me, too, her Bible, in large raised 
letters such as are used for the blind. She 
| asked me if I loved that book; and as it hap- 
| pened she had opened it at these words of Da- 

vid; “In Thee, O Lord, do Lput my trust;” 
and in reply I silently guided her fingers over 
the words. She appreciated my answer. She 
| alsoshowed me some letters that friends had 
written to her. The words are first written in 
| large, plain characters, and then the outlines of 
each letter are made perceptible to the touch 
by puncturing them witha pin. I caught the 


time. She seemed greatly pleased at this. 

The-room contained a miscellaneous collection 

of small articles—trifies which have been given 
| toher. She is very proud of this and pointed 
| them out to me with evident satisfaction. 
took up a little statuette group, and, passing 
| her fingers over it, told me what it was as well 
as if she had seen. It had been given to her the 
day before, and still had the charm of novelty. 
| She ran her hands over the furniture and bade 





| Me notice that it was new; and then taking me | 
| by the hand she led me to the window; “What | 
| a fine view,” she said—and she had never seen | 


| it! 


| Afterwards she took us down stairs, out of | 


the house and up the road to another house in 
which is the room for fancy work for some of 
the blind pupils. She told me that she assisted 
in this room, and seemed proud of the respon- 
sibility. The idea occurred to her here toshow 
me her watch, a silver one, which she wears at 
her belt. I couldn’t understand how it could be 
of any use to her, though she evidently thought 
a great deal of it—but noticing that the face had 
no crystal, I thought that perhaps she could tell 
the time by feeling the hands. [ did not notice 
whether the figures on the dial plate were raised 
or not. She was surprised at my watch, which 
I showed her in return, and which is one of the 
smallest ever made She felt of it minutely, 
She has 
a correct idea of the money value of articles, 
and [ think would not be easily cheated. 

She hovered about me, continually searching 
for my hand, showing that she wished me to 
talk, or claiming my attention for her own fin- 
gers, but was never in the least obtrusive, and 
was thoroughly lady-like and refined in man- 
ner and movement. 
| “When will you write to me?” she asked. 
| And when [ told her that I must go, she said 
| that I must not forget to write, and that I must 
come again. When [ try to realize her condi- 
| tion of inind I can think of nothing but a child 
| in swaddling clothes left in the silence and the 
| dark. But that soul of hers yearns continually 
| towards the day. 

“An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light.” 

What she might have been is food for spec- 
| ulation. What she will be when the shackles 
| fall is glorious to think upon! 
But the little white and purple worsted mat 
| that I brought away with me I mean to keep 
| where my eye will often fall upon it. When I 
| feel discontented or inclined to despond over 

any of the small hardships of my life, I hope it 
| will remind me of what hers is, and the lesson 

that I ought to draw from it.—Friend’s Review. 


—_o 


| 
| 
stectienhs 
| An Irish writer says, “I know of no earthly 
| reason why women should not be medical men.” 


llike | 


idea and promised to write her a letter some- | 


She | 


THE WORKERS IN LACE. 

The following extract from an article in the 
Genevan Esperance has been made and trans- 
lated with the belief that it will prove of in- 
terest to all, whether from its suggestive tone 
or from the information which it contains con- 
cerning one of the arts whose very beauty calls 
for their emancipation from the circumstances 
of cruelty which have hitherto attended their 
development. g. B. A. 

“Of all women whom the exploitering of 
| capitalists condemns to such a sad life of misery 
| and suffering, the workers in lace certainly 





| occupy one of the most dolorously privileged | 


| places in the dark martyrology of the labor- 
| ing classes. It is they, consequently, who de- 
| serve first to attract the attention of the friends 
! of human progress and of social justice. 

“In the first place they constitute by their 
numbers whole and compact classes of the | 
population, who have thus far been unable to 
| defend themselves against the sagaciously spol- 
iative industrial system of manufacturer, 
workman, and middleman. Thus agglomer- 
ated, they do not contribute in the smallest 
degree to the contagion of indigency any | 
| more than to the development of an endemic 
| demoralization. 

“Belgium numbers, approximately, 150,000 
lace-women, some of whom are scattered | 
among particular villages, while the rest di- | 
vided between the five principal lace-working | 
| centers. The report of the universal exposi- 
_ tion of 1867, from which M. Degreef quotes, | 

states that there are forty thousands workers 
in lace in Brussels and its environs alone. 
| “A stastiscal and historic work written in 
the year 1860 by an economist of the official 
| school, M. Benoit Vanderdussen, gives us the 
general classification of laces. We find seven 
| kinds, established according to the original 
material, and the form and quality of the 
| meshes which compose the network. These 
| are the Grammont lace, the blond, the Mechlin, 
the lace called that of Valenciennes, the Alen- | 
| con, the Guipure, and the Brussels. 

“These seven sorts of tissue comprise then 
the amount of production accomplished by 
the 150,000 lace-women whom we have pointed 
out, and which ranges from the common net- 
work to those marvels of fineness, solidity | 

| and taste with which the citizenesses and re- | 

| fined lady-patricians adorn themselves. For 

| the above named class of these rich textures, 

| a linen thread is used which is worth, on an 
average, from twenty to sixty francs per pound, 
but which, by reason of the tenuity and deli- 

| cacy to which it may be reduced, is calculated 
to acquire such an extraordinary value to be 
paid for as high as six thousand franes per 
pound. 

“This linen thread, which serves for the 
fabrication of the real net-work, is a material 
furnished by Belgium itself. Its costliness, | 

| however, could not fail to bring about the use 
of aless expensive material. This came to 
| pass: the Scottish thread was employed, which, 
in its less prized kinds, is sold at only about 
fifteen francs a pound, but which may also at- 
tain, in its superior varieties, the rate of about | 
| five hundred franes per pound. 
“The relative dearness of the Scotch thread | 
, being still considerable, another effort in the | 
| direction of cheapness would follow, asa mat- | 
| terofcourse. This took place in the shape of 
the introduction of tulle, which is an imita- 
tion of the real network, and which indeed is 
made with Scotch thread, but by machinery, 
and not by hand, like the groundwork of real 


| Jace. 
“In speaking of the lace-making industry, it 


is the labor by hand that is specially referred 
to—that labpr, the origin of which dates back 
to the fifteenth century, and which, after hav- 
| ing tosurmount the greatest difficulties, has ex- 
tended over divers countries, while, becoming 
perfected, acquiring an incontestable glory, 
and finally rising to the height of an art which 
is elegant, subtile, and full of supreme graces. 

‘As for the manufacture and use of tulle, 
they have been harmful to the lace-industry 
| properly so-called, and in a ratio more disas- 
| trous for the working women than for the 
| manufacturers. 

“There is nothing surprising in this latter 
| consequence. Similar results are brought on 
every day by the economic anarchy to which 
| Society is a prey, and it is necessarily the 
| world of the laboring people that suffers from 
| them the most. 

“The poor lace-girls, however, had no need 
of the invasion of a new co-efficient of miser- 
ies and depreciation of salary! We are about 
to enter upon the heart rending details of the 
scandalously insufficient remuneration which 
rivets them to their employers, or which 
leaves them no means of escaping from ills 
incessantly renewed, save the false and short 
| joys of a life of dissipation ; but we must first 
| point out, in a few words, one of the causes 
| (taken from another order of ideas) which still 
| contribute to keen the workers in lace in the 
wretched condition in which they are. This 
| cause is the division of labor. 

“Each workwoman, in effect, is devoted to 
the narrowest specialty. This may be judged 
of by the following table which poiuts out the 
| Classes of laborers among whom the work by 
hand is divided. 

“First, the Pin woman, who makes the real 
network, or foundation. 











“Second, the Lace-woman, who makes the 
purl which forms the edge of the lace. 

“Third, the Needle-stitcher who makes 
flowers in needle-work. 

“Fourth, the Fonneuse, who makes the 
openings in the flat flowers. 

“Fifth, the Joiner, who fastens the strips 
of the foundation together. 

“Sixth, the Platteuse, who makes the flat 
flowers with a distaff. 

«“Seventh, the Strigueuse, who fastens or 
sews the flowers uvon the net- work. 

“Eighth, lastly comes the Bleacher, who 
| bleaches the flowers with subcarbonate of lead, 
| before giving them to the Strigueuse. This 
operation is not without danger for those who 
| perform it. 

“M. Guillaume Degreef rightly observes 
| that the division of labor, understood in this 
way, is, so to speak, against nature. In regard 
to the lace industry, with which alone we 
have to do here, it is certainly in complete op- 
position to the object of progress which should 
be aimed at. For, as M. Degreef does not 
omit to attest, not only does the working: wo- 
man in each class have no view of the work as 
a whole; but she receives only a fragment of 
it to execute, even in herspecial department. 
Thus he adds, ‘a work which was directly 








‘connected with Art and through Art with 


Science, has become in the end, from want of 
organization, nothing more than a step toward 
idiocy, and a branch of industry which might 


| receive its finest inspirations from the work- 


women who carry it on is jeopardized from an 
artistic point of view as well as from that 


which regards its processes, powerless as it is | 


to find in itself the live springs of inspiration, 
as well as mechanical improvement. 

«These considerations are entirely just,’ 
adds the editor, and is confirmed, moreover, by 
avother fact upon which M. Degreef lays 
equal stress. Before the different working- 
women mentioned in the table which we have 


| copied are able to begin, some one unconnect- 
ed with themselves has conceived the plan of 
| the work, the execution of which is intrusted 


tothem. Some one has taken the pains to 


| invent, has sought to realize a certain artistic 
This person is the designer, he who | 


ideal. 


| has imagined, formed the design destined to 
| serve as a model. 


No one has thought, thus 
far, of committing at least a part of this labor 
to the working-woman herself, of providing 
her with attainments connected with the in- 
tellectual side of the branch of industry to 
which she belongs. 
furnishing her with the power of correcting 
theory by practice, of making Art and Trade 
walk hand in band. And yet, among all, the 
labors fitting for Woman, which can furnish 


better than the lace labor the means of so use- 
| ful acomplement of so fruitful an association ! 
“By not forsaking their system of thoughtless | 


egotism, by keeping the working-man penned 
up in the most minute specialties, what end do 
the great industrial poterftates attain? Re- 
sults baleful to all, themselves not excepted, 
since while the spirit of invention, left entire- 
ly to the themists, is going astray and to ruin, 
as M. Guillaume Degreef observes, the work- 
ing man himself, by reason of continual stul- 
tification becomes less and less qualified to ful- 
fileven the narrow task which has devolved 
upon him.” 

To be continued, if next month’s number 
reaches us. 


—— -—__—_<. 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 





If I were good at rhetorical intaglio I should 
like to indicate in sharp and delicate strokes 
the exterior and interior of the cottage of 
Charlotte Cushman, who, however many cel- 
ebrated people may make Newport their home, 
will always monopolize a large proportion of 
the interest so long as she resides there. The 
cottage is situated at the junction of Rhode 
Island Avenue and Catherine St., in a locality 
that is quiet but very beautiful. The sterling 
| common sense of Miss Cushman, which appre- 
| hends that all the surroundings of a person of 
eminence are interesting to the public, will 
pardon me for adding that the furniture and 
adornments of this secluded Summer residence 
are in exquisite taste. Miss Cushman herself 
has been leading a quiet and retired life, merely 
entertaining a few private, unprofessional 
friends, and seeing little other company. The 
health and vigor of her personal appearance, 
the sprightliness and magic of her conversation, 
the deep and cordial sweetness of her smile, 
her warm and unaffected hand-clasp, unite, as 


stranger and to retain their magnetism over old 
friends. It will readily be understood that I 
cannot repeat all that was said during her con- 
versation with your correspondent, but it will 
not be out of place to mention that she spoke 
enthusiastically of Salvini, the Italian actor 
who appears in New York in Septemper as 


being, in company with Rossi and Ristori, a | 


worthy pupil of Guiseppe Modena, who instruc- 
ted them all. - Of his Othello she spoke in un. 
measured praise; not so much so of his Ham- 
let. One word in regard to Miss Cushman’s 
personal appearance. It gathers sweetness as 
she gathers years. I defy any one who ob- 
serves her in her own home to see anything 
but femininity, sweet and graceful as it is pas- 


sionate and energetic alike in the brilliant, | 
undimmed eyes, in the sensitive mouth, and in | 
those heart-rooted tones of her voice which | 


even in ordinary conversation, tell of sorrow 
that has been survived. Just as I was leaving 
she called me back and asked me if I knew 
the whereabouts of a certain popular young 
actress. I gave such information as was in 
my power. “Ah! she is very clever,” said 
the great actress, “very clever.” And sol 
left her, the great actress, entering the decline 
of life, paying a tribute to one scarcely out of 
its dawn. Her gray hair, her clasped hands, 
her white morning dress, her face, her deep 
smile, so wonderful in its transfiguration of her 
countenance to that of youth—these formed a 





No one has thought of | 


they have for so many years united, to win the | 


picture of themselves upon the porch, and all 
| around was the sunshine of a glorious day, and 
the fair landscape stirless and serene.—.V. Y. 
| Herald. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


College ot Liberal Arts 


Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class 
will meet in Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield Street, at 
10 A. M., September 17. 

Ladies will be admitted to all the privileges of the 
college, on the same conditions as gentlemen. 

For circular or additional information, address 
J.W. LINDSAY, 

Dean of the Facutty, 
38 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
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CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
FORTY-SIXTH YEAR. 

During vacation the Principals will be at tlie book. 
store of J. R. Osgood & Co., on Saturdays, from nine 
| to two o'clock. 

Catalogues can be obtained of T. Groom & Co., 
State Street, and A, Williams & Co., 125 Washington 
Street, or by addressing CUSHINGS & LADD, 
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ing to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a termper- 
ance tale. Apply to 
Tr. Cc. EVANS, 

106 Washington Street, Boston, 
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DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 
4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 


That Favorite Home Remedy, 


PAIN-KILLER, 


Has been before the public over THIRTY YEARS, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
| other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIN-KILLeR; but, while some extol it 

a liniment, they know but little of its power of 

asing pain when taken internally; while others use 
it internally with great success, but are equaily ignor- 
ant of its healing virtues when applied externally. 
We, therefore, wish to say to all, that it is eyually 
successful, whether used interna!ly or externally. It 
is sufficient evidence of its virtues as a standard med- 
icine to know that it is now used in all parts of the 
world, and that its sale is constantly increasing No 
curative agent has had such a wide-spread sale, or 
given such uniform satisfaction. 

Davis’ Patn-KILier is a purely vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materi:ls, 
and with a care that insures the most perfect unifofm- 
ity in the medicine; and while it is a most effective 
remedy for pain, it isa perfectly safe medicine, even 
in the most unskilful hands. 

It is eminently a FAMILY Mepiorne; and by being 
kept ready for immediate resort, will save many am 
| hour of suffering, and many a dollar in time and doc- 
| tor’s bills. 

After over thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the 
most unqualified testimonials to its virtues from per- 
| sons of the highest character and responsibility. Em- 
inent physicians commend it as a most effectual pre- 
paration for the extinction of pain, It is not only the 
best remedy ever known for Bruises, Cuts, Burns, &c., 
but for Dysentery, or Cholera, or any sort of bowel 
complaint, it is a remedy unsurpassed for efficiency, 
and rapidity of action. In the great cities of India, 
and other hot climates, it has become the standard 
medicine for all such complaints, as well as for Dys- 
pepsia, Liver Complaints, and all other kindred dis- 
orders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and 
Rheumatic difficulties, it has been proved by the most 
abundant and convincing testimony to be an invalu- 
able medicine, 

We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 


Wanted. 


A young lady of thorough medical education being 
obliged to give up practice for a time, weuld like to 
travel as physician or companion to an invalid, or 
would take charge of a child in traveling. 

A sea voyage preferred, 

Address for one month, 

H,. M. W., Brooklyn P. O., L. I. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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| NO. 





| 
| 
: 
| 
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| MENDELSSOHN 
MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Commences its Fall Term Monday, Sept 15. Instruc-- 
tions 
In Every Department of Music. 

TWENTY-FOUR LESSONS in each term of twelve 
weeks, Three pupils taught in class during same hour 
| if desired. 
THE MENDELSSOHN MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
| is unexcelled in the advantages offered and in its 
Moverate Rates. All who wish THorovGs Lyx- 
STRUCTION in music, associated with home comforts 
| and surroundings, may obtain further information 

by addressing the Principal, or by applying in per- 
son at No. 5 Columbus Square, Boston. 

EDWARD B. OLIVER, Principal. 
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‘TO LET ON SOMERSET STREET. 


The large pleasant house on the corner of Somer- 
setand Allston streets, containing eighteen light and 
pleasant rooms and attics. 

Enquire at house or of 

DR. W. H. THORNDIKE, 


23—: ® Boyls' Ss ‘. 
33—3W 22 Boylston wT 
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